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Tuose of our readers, who have looked over our first 
and second articles, and are disposed to follow us through 
this, will excuse us for a brief recapitulation. In his views 
of practical ethics, we in the main concurred with Dr. 
Wayland, though we have objected to his principles, as de- 
fective, obscure, or erroneous. In all moral precepts, the 
ground of obligation is expressed or implied. However 
practical then a writer may propose to be, his counsels re- 
sult from his principles: these constitute the true basis of 
his system. While we agree, therefore, with the Doctor, 
that the streams are bitter, the fruit evil, and the lump sour, 
we consider his radical, and fatal defect, as a Christian 
casuist, in this attempt, to be a superficial view of the evil and 
a mistake of the remedy. Moses sweetens the bitter foun- 
tains, Exod. 15. 23—26. John Baptist lays the axe at the 
root of the tree. Math. 3. 10. Paul purges out the old 
leaven, and our Lord traces evil conduct to evil principles. 
Matt. 15. 19,20. Matt. 16. 6. 11,12. Wedo not say, 
that a writer on practical morality, is bound to discuss prin- 
ciples: but the attempt will be futile, to reform nad ob- 
liquities, civil disorders, and religious fanaticism in action 
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which leaves untouched the true causes that have generated 
the evil phenomena. It is vain to cast out devils while 
Beelzebub is left in quiet possession of the body. Vol. 5. 
523—532. 

he radical error of the enterprising and glorious piety 
of this “ enlightened age” is, in supposing that the true re- 
ligion for man is one of action, a work of good, a problem 
of beneficence; so that the appropriate vocation of her 
subjects is to “ do good,” to eradicate the evils, and promote 
the good of mankind, in all their various relations, moral, 
intellectual, domestic, civil, political and spiritual; tolera- 
ting no rest from this magnanimous and comprehensive 
work of good, ’till all nations shall conform in their customs, 
worship, and institutions, to her pattern of perfection. The 
above scheme implies in the subject a knowledge of good 
and evil ; virtue to design the good, wisdom to devise the 
means, and power to accomplish it.* It is a religion for 
holy beings, and it is natural for proud men to believe it to 
be his ; but the true system for fallen beings is a not doing 
religion. Asevery imagination, and deed of man is wicked, 
so far as he is the efficient actor. Gen. 6.5. Gen. 8, 21. 
Rom. 3. 12, the form in which he receives the Jaw of 
action, is thou shalt “ not do,” itis a veto law. Thou shalt 
have no other gods; thou shalt not bow down to idols; 
thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain ; thou shalt 
not work on the Sabbath; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt 
not commit adultery: thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
lie; thou shalt nof covet; and even love, in a renewed 
breast, is represented by the apostie, not so much as an 





* We think the language of the writer hardly sufficiently 
garded on this subject. We regard the great object of advancing 
the Redeemer’s kingdom by spreading the word of God, and 
evangelical tracts, and sending missionaries to the destitute por- 
tions of our own and heathen lands as dear to the heart of every 
true Christian, and the subject of express commands. As to the 
means of accomplishing this object Christians differ, and the pro- 
gress of the New-Haven heresy has further involved the subject, 
has put hundreds upon getting information, whether they were 
giving funds for the spread of the gospel, or the most subtil and 
fatal heresy which has ever infested the church. 

+ The positive precept to honor father and mother is per- 
haps because of the principle of natural affection, 
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active and doing principle, as one that is passive and suffer- 
ing. Charity suffereth long, and is kind, envieth not ; 
vaunteth not itself; is not pufled up; doth not behave itself 
unseemly ; seeketh not her own; is not easily provoked ; 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in the truth; 
heareth, believeth, hopeth, and endureth all things ; now 
the popular charity of modern religion is the direct contrary 
of all the above, and porrH ALL THINGS. 

Believing that men are never doing worse, than when 
zealously doing the most upon the principles of natural re- 
ligion and action; and that many of the practical evils, 
which are the topics of consideration by Dr. Wayland, re- 
sult from the deplorable prevalence of “ new divinity ;” we 
stated what seemed to be the three elementary or constitu- 
tional laws of natural religion and action. Vol. 5. p. 534, 
535. We believe that to be the human system. We 
glanced at the history of man in connection with these prin- 
ples. Ist. Politically. To “do good” is to promote the 
welfare of the sovereion; for whether one, few, or the 
majority, the sovereign is practically the state, and all the 
public power, moral, intellectual, pecuniary, and physical, is 
kept in action, to do good for the state or the public. 

That which constitutes good in foreign correspondence, 
varies according to the circumstances and character of the 
sovereign, whether a savage, a feudal chief,‘a religious bigot, 
or a financier, Vol. 5. p. 537---539, and so that which is 
good in the domestic economy and administration of the 
state varies with the changing views of the times. Vol. 5. 
p. 539—543, We have seen the result of the principles 
of action, viewed politically, to be the discovery that the 
public welfare is not promoted by “doing good” but by 
doing nothing, or not doing. 

The state is before the church in this discovery, the chil- 
dren of this world being wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. Luke. 16.8. See Vol. 5. p. 539—544. 

We introduced our second article by stating the pater- 
nity of the human triangle to be the devil’s square; in other 
words that the primary law and constitutional basis of the 
kingdom of Satan was identical with that of the kingdom of 
man ; or of this world, both being anti-Christ, that the father 
of lies is the father of the human system ; and hence the uni- 
versality of the Divine precept to repent and believe fin the 
Redeemer’s work, truth, power and grace. Vel. 6. p. 23— 
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25. Having sketched in our first article the operation of 
the human triangle in the state, we proposed to notice the 
history of the same principles of action and religion as de- 
veloped by individuals and the church. We are here some 
embarrassed by the fact that the thread of our discourse in 
passing through the press was broke into many fragments, 
many of which are lost ; we shall however tie together, the 
best we can, the pieces at hand, though it will make bui a 
knotty continuity. From the religious history of several 
persons recorded in the Bible, as Cain, Ishmael, Esau, Pha- 
raoh &c, we endeavored}to shew theyjwere confiding in Sa- 
tan’s square. ‘They believed and acted upon his principles, 
as 1. ‘hat they had life in themselves. 2. That their eyes 
were open to see the truth. 3. That they were as Gods 
in respect to sovereignty anddominion. 4. That they knew 
good and evil. This system all men naturally believe to 
be true: they intuitively perceive its tenets to be elemen- 
tary, and to rest upon a universal mental and moral con- 
sciousness. If this be so. then the above is the natural relig- 
ion of fallen man. 

The fatal poison of these satanic delusions consists in de- 
nying the true nature of the curse and the blessing. In lying 
against God. For the devil is not only the father of lies, but 
a murderer from the beginning, John 8:44. What has ever 
been received among mankind with more universal acquies- 
cence and admiration, as containing the substance of all human 
obligation, than the three celebrated precepts of Justinian: 
1. Live honorably. 2. Hurt nobody. 3. Give every one his 
due. Inst. 1. 13. And this is atheistic. From individuals we 
proceeded to trace the history of these principles in the visible 
church, and we discover the same ignorance and delusion as to 
the import of the curse and the blessing, and the means whereby 
the latter was to be realized. The gospel was first preached 
in the hearing of Adam and Eve thus: “ The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” When Cain was 
born, Eve probably thought him the promised seed, Gen. 4, 
1; but Cain was not manifested to destroy the works of the 
devil, 1 John 3:8. As the great blessing was to be born of a 
woman, the constitutional laws of propagation presented the 
only possible media to the antediluvians whereby they could 
be instrumental in the consummation of a beneficence which 
was the subject of an ignorant but universal anticipation. 

At the time of the Exodus, the form of the blessing was 
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most prominently the land of promise ; and we discover the 
influence of triangular principles in the action of the church 
in the wilderness. Assuming her own powers to be adequate 
to the accomplishment of her vocation, the rational estimate 
directed her confidence for support to the commissary de- 
partment of the camp, and her reliance for victory to her 
own number, valor and arms. When, therefore, the Pro- 
vidence of God pointed to the heaven for bread, and for water 
to the rock, and showed her that she was not able to go up 
against the people of the land, for they were stronger than 
she, then, all the congregation lift up their voice and weep, 
murmur and despair! demonstrating their fundamental de- 
pendence to have been human ability ; and that they thus 
rejected the strength of Israel, and renounced the promise, 
and goodness, and arm of the Lord. Vol. 6, 28—29. They 
entered not in because of unbelief. Heb. 4: 6. 

The great blessing is renewed to David in the promise of 
a king eternal in his seed, and of a kingdom that should en- 
dure forever. But all that ability in counsel, or science and 
deeds in war, could effect ; with wisdom and experience, and 
money and men; all the “ doings” of Judah, her kings, her 
princes and her people, were vain in establishing the promised 
king, or in laying the everlasting foundations of his kingdom. 
Vol. 6, 34, 35. The true interpretation of the blessing is 
written in the scripiure. The seed of the woman, of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, of Jacob, the son of David, and the king eter- 
nal, is Christ. When He came the blessing came, the 
unspeakable gift, who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel, that is, by pro- 
claiming and publishing the true doctrine, or the spiritual 
economy of the kingdom of God. Vol. 6. p. 34, 35, 36. 

Notwithstanding the true doctrine of the kingdom as 
taught by the Lord and his apostles, we have seen the 
church gradually relapsing upon the triangular basis of anti- 
christ; and assuming a voluntary, rational, and political 
plan of action, whereby she might be more efficient in “ do- 
ing good” and in fulfilling what she conceived to be the 
great end of her establishment. I. In subduing the whole 
world to the dominion of Christ. II. In promoting the 
sanctification of her own communion. 

To this end she invents and puts in motion a vast and 
complex combination of moral machinery: but we see the 


“ good” to be done and the mode of “doing good,” vacil- 
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late with the voluntary principle and rational estimate ; 
with the reigning passions and philosophy of the day. Vol. 
6, p. 37—41, 

It will now be noticed that the human or satanic trian- 
gle amounts to a broad denial of original sin. It assumes as 
natural to man, an intellectual perception, a moral rectitude, 
and a power of efficiency fully adequate to perfect his own 
spiritual good, provided he puts forth his strength in endea- 
vor. This verifies the system of the father of lies, whereby 
he deceiveth the whole world. John 8, 44. Rev. 12. 9. 

The true difficulty in the moral economy of man is not 
with original sin; but with sin. The existence of moral 
and physical evil under the administration of a God infinite 
in power and goodness is the great profound, too deep for 
us: but it is a Fact ; and there is no resolution of the mys- 
tery but either in denial, or a final restitution to perfect 
holiness and happiness of a// that are lost; men and devils. 
The interminable misery of any being, a subject of the crea- 
tion and providence of the Almighty, is the very offence. 
To deny original sin is only changing the place of the 
stumbling-block ; it must be met somewhere, for sin is in fact 
a part of the human system, and reason has no asylum for 
the wild ravings of insanity on this subject but in “ universal- 
ism, infidelity, or atheism.” 

The grand inquiry among men from the beginning of the 
world has been, “ who will show us any good ?” but they have 
not found it in their imaginations. They know that two and 
two are equal to four; that the whole is greater than a part, 
that three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles ; 
when they understand the terms of these propositions, they 
are under an intellectual necessity to know the truth; they 
cannot choose to know cither way. They have no power of 
contrary choice, for the truth is one way only, and by the 
constitution of the human understanding, with respect to 
these relations and properties, men are under a necessity to 
know ; but spiritual good and evil they know not in the sense 
in which they are defined by the divine law. Hence the 
everlasting contentions among politicians, moralists, and 
theologians. 

The most natural and universal conception of moral rec- 
titude is perhaps involved in the theory of Mr. Hume. It is 
essentially utilitarian. It looks to expediency and effects, 
hence the perpetual inquiry for the tendency of principles ; 
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and as new circumstances occur, duties are determined by 
the results of estimates. Consequences proximate and re- 
mote are noted, and obligation fixed by the result of arith- 
metic. If there is a mistake in the “ caLcuLaTion,” the 
unhappy man is a sinner; and a contrite spirit, a broken 
heart, a wounded conscience, sheds tears of remorse over 
defective forecast and infirmity of mind. The laws of mind 
become the great object of religious investigation, and the 
science of their pathology and power the only key to the 
kingdom. The Bible is used as a help to intellectual esti- 
mates; slips of the good olive are here and there grafted on 
the wild olive tree: scripture testimony is not ultimate and 
conclusive, but subject to the probate of the law of mind. 
This is at the foundation of the human system. 

Let us now proceed to notice the topic of human rights or 
liberty ; for upon this base Dr. Wayland builds much of his 
system of practical morals ; and we shall here see more of 
Jefferson than of Christ. He assumes that all men are of 
right born free and equal, a dogma notoriously false in fact, 
atheistic in principle, and in its natural consequences subver- 
sive of the very foundations of true religion, and destructive 
of all human authority in the family, in the state, and in the 
church. It is the leaven of this principle that is fomenting 
the immense lump of “ universalism, infidelity, and atheism” 
in the land. A principle which, if unopposed, will continue 
to agitate and convulse society, till every monument of ex- 
cellence is prostrated in undistinguished confusion among 
thd stones of the street, and an exterminating ostracism shall 
banish the treasonable citizen who shall presumptuously dare 
to arrogate any superiority of endowment in mind, body, or 
estate. But the truth is, in relation to God, man has no rights, 
native or acquired. This world is a prison of convicts. In 
the 7th ch. of Gen. we may read a lesson on the rights of 
man ; and let it be here noted that right involves a corres- 
ponding obligation; and that God cannot infringe rights or 
do wrong. Were rights violated by the desolating flood? 
Gen. 6.8. Right didnot save Noah, but grace. Were rights 
infringed in the destruction of the cities of the plain? Had 
the Canaanites or the first born of Egypt rights? Are 
pestilence and famine in opposition to human rights? Is 
the judgment of God in sweeping every generation, from the 
beginning of the world to this day, both young and old to- 


gether, in any sense against the rights of man? Has mana 
native right to his life? 
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As every republican is a quasi sovereign, and feels that 
he has not only a personal, but a sort of imperial responsi- 
bility connected with the institutions of the state, it is neces- 
sary to Jook a little into the foundations of human rights—J 
mean so far as they relate to EVANGELICAL MORALITY. 

A sovereign unit says, my subjects were made for me, 
and for my glory and pleasure all things are and were crea- 
ted. We, the independent and sovereign people of these 
United States, affirm, that we were made for ourselves, free 
and equal, and that of right dominion is with the majority of 
us, for whose glory and profit all things are and were created. 
But in the book, we read of another claim on this wise: 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and 
power, for thou hast created al] things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” Rev. 4, 11. Here is a conflict 
for sovereignty: we shall find the same conflict when we 
come to notice self-sovereignty in the individual. But now 
let us notice some imperial maxims, and first, that the king 
can do no wrong. ‘This is universal. If wrong be done in 
the name of the king, it is imputed to some subordinate func- 
tionary, the administration, the executive, the judiciary, the 
legislature ; and so where there is self-sovereignty in a na- 
tural person, if evil be in fact done, it is imputed to rue act, 
and as there was no harm in the king’s heart, he is guiltless. 
Ubicunque fuerimus ; we, the king, can do no wrong. 

But what is the true source of the right of civil dominion 
or political government? This is a momentous inquiry, and 
has met various answers from rulers. [t has been traced to 
patriarchal or paternal authority, to the principle or fact of 
acquiescence, to birth, hereditary right, to power, to con- 
quest, to royal abilities; but as these theories imply that the 
many were made for the few, we do not feel called upon to 
refute them. ‘There is another system equally false that 
demands notice ; it is this: that the few were made for the 
many, or that the majority have a RigHT to govern. The 
most common exposition of this theory, and that which Dr. 
Wayland seems to adopt, is a mutual surrender of personal 
rights to the state from the necessity of the case ; a voluntary 
compromise and mutual accommodation among the elemen- 
tary constituents to prevent injustice, and promote the pub- 
lic welfare. This implies inherent native rights of personal 
dominion or sovereignty in individuals, called rights of man 
in a state of nature ; but there never was in fact such a state 
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of nature, and these rights are wholly hypothetical. Man 
has no inherent native right of self-sovereignty to surrender. 
Man has no right ¢o do as he wills, but is bound by the will 
of another ; he is born under law to a lord and master whose 
command to him is, deny thyself, Matt. 16,24; Matt. 23, 8. 
God has instituted no particular form of civil government. 
He has ordained the powers that be; but there resides no 
jure divino right in the majority more than in the unit, ex- 
cept as it comes from God; and the popular theory on this 
subject, stripped of its sophistical plausibility, is democratic 
absolutism and democratic popery. That the king can do 
no wrong, and that the pope is infallible, become republican 
and fundamental truths, when the crown and the tiara are 
both upon the head of the majority. All sovereigns may do 
wrong and be guilty of usurpation save the King of kings. 
His will alone is necessarily “ summum jus.” He needs no 
scape-goat for imputation, but from his eternal throne speaks 
in the language of awful and absolute dominion, Isa. 46, 5—8. 
Amos 3, 6. ead those imperial chapters in Job 38 to 41; 
Danl. 4, 26; Pslam 103, 10—19; 1 Chron. 29, 11—12; 
Psalm 24, 1. 

On page 33, Dr. Wayland lays down the following prin- 
ciples as axiomatic: “ All men are created essentially free 
and equal, not in-respect to condition, but in respect of right. 
Every one has an equal right over the happiness which God 
has placed in his power. All are equally the children of one 
common parent, who with equal affection loves them all as 
his children. All are equally brethren standing in substan- 
tially the same relation to each other, and to that Great Being 
who is to every one the same father who is in Heaven.” 
This looks like removing foundations. The same relation 
substantially to each other and to God! Sarah and Hagar, 
Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, the children of the bond 
woman and the children of the free! The rain is upon the 
just and upon the unjust; but is there no substantial differ- 
ence? “created free and equal of right,” not so precisely 
equal ia fact, but of right ought to be; and every one has a 
right tothe happiness which God has placed in his power ! 
Surely Were is no statute of limitations. May he seek his 
happiness how and where he is able to find it? We know 
no higher authority for the leading principle in the above 
quotation, than that of man. Fame says, that when the sages 
of the revolution were in the midst of Mars Hill, the illustri- 
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ous and philosophic Jefferson passing by and beholding their 
devotions, found an altar with this inscription, pro patria, 
what therefore, said he, you ignorantly worship that declare 
I unto you. All menare of right by nature free and equal. 
This patriot had received this as a revelation of national re- 
generation ; he proclaimed it as the gospel of political salva- 
tion; he engraved it upon the willing hearts of his country- 
men; he quartered it upon the escutcheon of the Union; he 
gave it to the high priest, who hung it on the breast-plate 
over the names of all the tribes, and there it remains, as the 
Urim and Thummim to our people. Men and brethren! 
what man is there among you that knoweth not that we are 
a great, wise, and famous people, the light of the whole earth, 
and that we are worshippers of the great goddess of liberty, 
and of her image that fell down from Jupiter? We proceed 
with our quotations. 

But whilst this is the fact, it is also the fact that “our 
common parent intended us to live together, not as isolated 
individuals, but as societies; and hence whatever is essential 
to the existence of society, is as much his will as any other 
ordinance which he has established. In order to the exist- 
ence of society, it is necessary that distinctions with respect 
to power should exist. Some men must temporarily, and 
for the accomplishment of particular purposes, be clothed 
with the right todo what other men have not the right to do. 
Such is the case with the officers of civil government.” The 
church is then referred to, and also voluntary societies, as 
affording illustrations of the principle. Our author seems to 
think the primordial source of civil power is found among 
the elementary units that form the aggregate of the state. 
But the right of self-sovereignty he assumes without proof ; 
whereas the truth is, man is born a subject of law, and has 
no dominion over himself, much less over others, but that 
which is delegated. God has granted to man rights of 
government; I. Civi/, Rom. 138. 1—8; 1 Pet. 2. 13—14. 
LI. Domestic, Eph. 6. 1—7; 1 Pet. 18. 20; Tit. 2. 9—10; 
Eph, 5, 22—24. III. Ecclesiastical, Ezek. 42. 11, 12; 1 
Cor. 5.4; Heb. 13.7; 1 Thes. 5. 12—13; 1 Tim. 5, 7. 

Dr. Wayland recognises these truths on pages 122, 123, 
124: “In most voluntary associations men select their own 
object and frame their own laws, and they are at liberty to 
do so; such is the case with literary, philosophical, and va- 
rious other societies. Such, however, is not always the 
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case. Sometimes the laws of a society are established by 
our Creator, and we have no right to form such society on 
any other principles, or to govern it by any other rules, than 
those which he has created. Such, for instance, is the case 
with civil society. It may be optional with men to live in 
solitude or in society ; but if they form a civil society, they 
are bound to form it on the principles which God hes pre- 
scribed. Men have, for instance, no right to form a society 
on the principle that the majority can control the conscience 
of the minority, or interfere with the rights and duties of 
parents and children, or of husbands and wives. Such is 
also the domestic society ; it is optional with men and wo- 
men whether they will ferm this society or not. But if the 
form it, it must be done in conformity with the laws whic 
God has established. They have no right to form it on the 
principle of polygamy or divorce, or in any way to make the 
laws which relate to it for themselves. Now a Christian 
church is emphatically a society of this latter kind; though 
each man enters it voluntarily, and all are under law, yet 
they have no right whatever to make laws for themselves ; 
they must both form and govern the association by the laws 
which Christ has made for them. A willingness to obey his 
laws gives aman a right to admission,” &c. 

Here is a recognition in terms, of God as the lawgiver in 
Church and State ; but subordinately only, there would seem 
to be no jurisdiction unless the person choose to subject him- 
self to the trammels of divine authority. Original personal 
right and independence seem to be implied. So on pages 117, 
118: “In the very formation of civil society we surrender 
the right of self-defence and of redress of injuries to society,” 
&c. “ The majority must rule ; the laws are the will of the 
majority,” &c. Now here is a cardinal mistake. Man does 
not make society; he is by nature a social being. Society 
makes him, and God makes society, and this state is a primary 
and constitutional state of humanity. Man is born and lives in 
society as in atmospheric air; it receives, animates and 
sustains him ; it is anecessary condition of his existence and 
maturity. He is born a subject of parental, social, and civil 
law not independent; and having sovereign rights. “That 
all men are by nature free and equal ;” “that the majority 
govern by right inherent in themselves,” are political figments, 
and when put among the stones as a foundation of Christian 
obligation, they should be removed. Kings rule By Mg, 
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saith the Lord. Civil government is not founded on a con- 
cession and compact of the sovereign people. “'The powers 
that be are ordained of God.” On page 56 we read thus: 
“The fact is that the relations which subsist between man 
and man are as truly relations, as those which subsist be- 
tween man and God. ‘The obligations which bind man to 
man are as truly obligations, as those which bind man to 
God. By the constitution under which the Creator has 
placed us, the rights of man are as truly rights as the rights 
of God. The violation of the rights of man is as truly a vio- 
lation of right as the violation of the rights of God.” _ If this 
be so, why was not Saul right in sparing his royal captive, 
and why was not Samuel, who hewed Agag to pieces, a 
bloon-stained felon? 1 Sam. 15th chapter. And did not 
Abraham submit to a cruel and unrighteous domination 
when he raised the knife against the life of his son? Gen. 
22. 1—19. John 8. 39. Heb. 11. 17—20. By the way, the 
expression rights of man, is not as becoming the pages of 
Christianity, “ as apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Man 
born free, a sovereign ! why, freedom from the law of ani- 
mal organization and life would instantly resolve the new- 
born god into abject dust. “ Man being in honor abideth 
not,” Psalm 49. 12. Freedom from the law of natural affec- 
tion, would leave him like the egg of the ostrich, to perish in 
all his native glory. If he were free from society, and 
could live so, he would grow up without speech, without 
rights, a wild beast. He is born subject to law, divine and 
human, moral, social, and physical, and therefore is not born 
free from obligation to any of these laws. His voluntary 
assent is not necessary to put him under law, and deprive 
him of a personal independence. 

True, God made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth. Acts 17. 26. That, how- 
ever, was not royal blood, but the blood of a malefactor. 
“Thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite.” 
Ezek. 16. 3. There are no gemma regalia, regal preroga- 
tives among the filthy rags of our inheritance. Job 17, 14. 
Isa. 64. 6. Ichabod is our name, for our glory is departed. 
The crown is fallen from our head. Lam. 5. 16. 

Men are neither born free nor do they become free, un- 
less Christ makes them so; and then they have the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. John 8: 33—37. Rom. 8: 
21. Gal. 5: 1. Luke 4: 18. A man is never free if he 
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bear any burden or submits to any yoke, but that of Christ. 
Matt. 11: 38—30. Let us notice this Christian liberty and 
see how it makes us free, though we are under the power, 
to some extent, of the law of our members and the law 
political. If a republican abhors a law, the law-maker is 
his master, and as he is as much in bondage as though a 
unit made the law; the majority, superior force, the king, 
governs him ; he is a servant to man ; for of whom a man 
is overcome of the same is he brought into bondage. 2 Pet. 
2:19. Man therefore, politically, is not only not born free, 
but can necessarily have only a contingent civil freedom; 
if he approve a law, he is in fact quoad hocfree. As to per- 
sonal liberty, we are born under the dominion and 
bondage of sin and Satan, and our only deliverance from 
our hereditary and deplorable servitude, is in the salvation 
of Jesus. Luke 4: 18. 2 Cor. 3:17. Gal. 5: 1, 15. 
James 1: 25. 2 Pet. 2: 19. Acts 26: 18. 

Now Christian liberty has respect to the will of God; 
this is its very foundation. It says, “not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” “I seek not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me.” “ Thy will be done.” It says to the 
disciple, deny thyself. Matt. 10: 39. Col. 3: 3. Gal. 2: 
19, 20. John 3: 25. John 6: 5,7. John2:25. 2 Cor. 
4: 11,12. 2 Tim.2: 11. 1 John 4: 9. Rom. 3: 8. 

If a man loves and obeys the will of God, he is free; if 
he does not love, but hates that will, he is not free, po what 
he may: he is in fact in the minority, and would, if he 
could, change the law. ‘There is no liberty in such obedi- 
ence. Roin. 6: 6—23. A servant of God is the honorable 
title of apostolic liberty. Tit.1: 1. 

The man Christ Jesus, rendered obedience to human 
law, but acknowledged no human original dominion: he 
submitted to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
his allegiance was due only to the Supreme Ruler ; and in 
passive subjection to the organs of authority as lawful expo- 
nents of the divine will. In this sense, he was obedient to 
all human authority, domestic, ecclesiastical, and civil. He 
was subject to his parents. Luke 2: 51; to the laws of 
Moses and of Cesar; to the judicial power before Pilate. 
John 19: 10, 11.; to the executive administration of the 

lice. John 26: 52—54; and when his soul was bruised 
y the agonies of Gethsemane, and his body by the nails to 
the tree, he was still free ; “not as I will but as thou wilt.” 
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“Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” His perfect liberty 
consisted in the entire conformity of his mind and heart, 
from the moral necessity of his holy nature, to the will of 
God ; and without a power of choice to the contrary. Luke 
24: 44. Mark 8: 31. 

We have seen that it is the will of God that governments 
should be instituted among men; in the church, the family, 
the state ; and therefore it is that authority and subordination 
are lawful and necessary. The church is a community of 
believers; the Lord Jesus is the only potentate, the members 
are brethren. 1 Cor. 6: 19,20. Rom. 14: 7,8. Eph. 8: 
27, 28. So far as the disciples have his Spirit they are free ; 
for where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. There 
is in the church a community and union of persons ; but not 
upon the basis of social or political freedom and equality. 
For it is written,“ Wives submit yourselves to your own 
husbands.” Eph. 5: 22. “Servants be obedient to your 
masters according to the flesh.” 1 Pet. 2: 18, “ Children 
obey your parents in all things.” Col. 3: 20. “Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” 
1 Pet. 2: 18. Now when a person is under the law to 
Christ, and owns no other master, that person is free in 
obedience ; whether a wife, a servant, a child or a subject ; 
as free as the busband, the master, the parent, or the gov- 
ernor; for the disciples are equally bound by the same 
Supreme law, and owe obedience to the same ruler. They 
call no man master. Matt. 23: 8—10. With good will 
they do service as to the Lord,and nor to men. Eph. 6: 7. 
As the servants of God, for conscience toward God, as the 
servants of Christ. 1 Pet.2: 13. For so is the will of God 
—read 1 Pet. 2d chapter. Gal. 3: 28. The union and 
liberty of saints is spiritual; they are free, and one in 
Christ. 

The church of God is a household of faith, a spiritual 
empire. 1 Pet. 2: 5,9. It is not a power or kingdom of 
this world. John 18: 86. And has no onus of duty con- 
nected with civil or political reform and perfection. Let 
the dead bury the dead. What have ye to do to judge them 
that are without? Col. 1: 24. 1 Cor. 5: 12,13. 

What had Jesus to do with the affairs of the Herodians, 
scribes, pharisees, Jews or Romans? “Who made me a 
divider or ruler over you?” Luke 12: 14. “ Whose 
image and superscription hath it?” Matt. 22: 21. Christ 
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was no accuser, condemner, or political reformer. John 8: 
7. John 5:45. John 3: 17. John &: 11. It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his Master, and the servant as 
his Lord. Matt. 10: 25. 

A disciple of Jesus should not be burdened with the cares 
of this life. In the main, the footsteps of the flock are not 
in the high places. Heb. 11: 36—39. The Lord only 
knoweth whether it be best for him to wear Paul’s chain, 
2 Tim. 1: 16; or belong to Czsar’s household. Phil. 4: 
22; to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, or to die under a 
canopy of state. ‘To one who looks upon things unseen and 
eternal, 2 Cor. 4:18, what are human rights and wrongs, 
human wo and glory? ‘0-day Nero has Paul bound, the 
horse of Caligula is first consul, the beggar is at the rich 
man’s gate full of sores, Dives is fed sumptuously; to-morrow 
the emperors are before God the Judge, Rom. 14: 12, the 
first consul is cast to the eagles, Paul beholds Jesus as 
he is, 1 John 3: 2, Lazarus is in Abraham’s bosom, Dives 
in hell. Luke 16: 23. Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. 
Psalm 34:19. The fashion of this world passeth away. 

All men are by nature free and equal! 

We have said something about their native freedom: 
the question of original equality is resolvable in a matter of 
fact. Here is an Indian babe on the prairie, as free as the 
wild ass’s colt; there a slave in the cabin of his master; 
one an heir to riches, honor, and republican independence ; 
another a serf of Russia, “catenatus glebe;” this is a 
laughing cupidon the breast of beauty ; that a deformity too 
hideous to be beheld, a birth too monstrous for the titles of 
humanity ; one has a motker Eunice, and a grandmother 
Lois; 2 Tim. 1: 5, another hangs upon the dugs of a 
tigress: here is an eye full of genius and the brow of hope ; 
there the loathsome head of the slavering idiot: one rests in 
the peaceful slumbers or sports in the frolic of buoyant 
health; another is gasping for fever’s burning breath, or 
convulsed with dying agonies. Isa. 58: 8. There is no 
true sense of native equality but one. There is no differ- 


ence, for all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Rom. 3: 22, 23. 


{ To be continued.] 
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Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the completion of Two Hundred Years 
from the beginning of the first Church in New Haven, with an Appendiz. 
New Haven, Durrie g- Peck. 1839. By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the 
First Church in New Haven. 


A CELEBRATED writer has observed that history is philo- 
sophy teaching by example. The observation is so evidently 
just, and condenses so much truth into a single clause, that 
it has now almost passed into an adage, and is a universally 
received maxim. It discovers to us precisely that by which 
history differs from mere statistics or annals, and also what 
labors are devolved upon the historian with which the mere 
annalist has no concern. The annalist has discharged his 
office, when he has fully and accurately stated all the events 
or facts, pertaining to the subject of which he professes to 
treat, in the order of their occurrence. ‘This also the histo- 
rian is bound to do, but his office does not terminate here. 
He must also combine with his narration of events, a devel- 
opment of their causes, connexions and consequences. This 
is philosophy exemplified in living realities, teaching by ex- 
ample. It is not therefore the only, or the chief duty of the 
historian, to be accurate in his statement of particular 
events : he who fails to any considerable extent in this mat- 
ter, whatever other excellencies he may possess, forfeits his 
credit both as an historian, and as an annalist. Errors of 
this nature are easily made palpable, without laborious criti- 
cism, and are therefore suicidal. The work containing 
them becomes its own antidote, and is disarmed by its own 
self-annihilation of all power to mislead and pervert the 
public mind. It is unnecessary to waste our time or our 
labor in computing the fallacies of works which thus rob 
themselves of the first condition of al] access to mankind, 
and influence over them. But when a historian, by a cor- 
rect narration of dates and events, gains a foothold on which 
he can speak with authority, and enjoy a deferential hear- 
ing; then he has a power, by means of those speculations 
with which we may interlard his narrative, and which con- 
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stitutes the philosophy of history, to accomplish an amount 
of good or evil proportioned to the magnitude of his subject. 
He may assign real or unreal causes, attribute real or un- 
real consequences to particular events, justly or unjustly 
connect real events with each other; he may intermix with 
them endless reflections, allusions and insinuations ; he may 
falsely or truly institute or intimate analogies between them 
and concerns of the present day—and by many other 
methods of perversion cause his history to teach falsely as 
well as truly, by setting forth an imaginary instead of a 
real example. Need we refer to Gibbon and Hume as illus- 
trations of our meaning ? 

We esteem the moral turpitude of intentional falsifica- 
tion by an historian, in the way of thus misrepresenting 
the proper meaning, relations, and nature of an event, as 
far greater than that involved in a direct misstatement of 
the fact itself. For it is far more crafty, covert, pernicious, 
and difficult of detection, exposure and counteraction. It 
will go much further to mislead the unlearned multitude, 
whose ultimate sources of information on the subject will 
generally be no other than the book itself which contains it, 
and it is chiefly in this department that it becomes neces- 
sary to arraign many histories at the bar of thorough 
and impartial criticism. 

In the book before us, while we witness a laudable in- 
dustry in the collection of facts, in rescuing from oblivion 
many documents of historical value and interest, and in 
arraying them in the attraction of an easy, vivacious, and 
idiomatic style, it is the author’s avowed object to derive 
from the past lessons of instruction for the present. His 
narrations of events evidently receive a coloring, and are 
accompanied with manifold inferences, declarations and in- 
uendoes to this end. Whatever other motives induced him 
to write the book, that one chief end of it is to subserve the 
interests of the theological party with which he fraternizes, 
and disparage their opponents, Is too apparent to admit of 
disguise. Some of the allegations and pretexts by which 
he attempts this, we shall first examine, and when these are 
disposed of, other matters can be handled if space is left. 

The New-Haven metaphysicians appear to have ac- 
counted it of no small importance to their cause, to foster 
a belief in the community that Edwards, Bellamy, and the 


other burning and shining lights of the church in past 
Vou. VI. 21 
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time, are virtually on their side of the question, and against 
their opponents. Their object in this endeavor they best 
understand. Whether it is to illustrate their vaunted “ in- 
dependence of human authority,” of “ great names,” and of 
the “ traditions of the elders,” as they are pleased sneering- 
ly to style the opinions of illustrious orthodox divines of other 
days,* or because they wish to “ stand on the solid founda- 
tion of Edwards,”+ we leave to them to decide. 

But be this as it may, a great problem with them has 
been by some means to get the authority of these old divines 
on their side. And we know of no part of the discoveries 
with which these gentlemen have astonished the world, in 
which they have shown greater versatility and inventiveness 
of mind. The first method of solution which we find, is an 
attempt to show by actual quotations from their writings, 
that they taught the peculiarities of the New Haven system, 
and reprobated the sentiments of their antagonists.[ The 
second is, by alleging that had these men been excited to 
attend particularly to the points now in dispute, they would 
doubtless have given up the opinions which they unthink- 
ingly imbibed in common with the men of their age, and 
come over to the New Theology. The reviews of Bellamy 
and Strong in the Christian Spectator give out such intima- 
tions. A third, if we understand it, is this: that they who 
now immovably stick fast in the doctrines of Edwards, are 
destitute of his spirit, and not his true followers, because he 
was ever laboring “ to throw new light” upon these great 
themes, and therefore, by this time, had he lived, he would 
have got off from the ground he then held.§ But the latest 
and boldest solution of this mighty problem is given by Mr. 
Bacon in this book, (Discourse XI.,) which relates to the 
divisions of the Church in New Haven in the year 1742, in 
consequence of a difference of sentiment respecting the great 
revival and the doctrines connected with it, which distin- 
guished that period, and which spread a similar contention 





* See Christian Spectator, Vol. X. pp. 621-2. 

t Id. Vol. I. p. 371. 

$ See review of Taylor and Harvey, Ch. Spec. Vol. I. pp. 
367—71 et elia passim. 


§See Ch. Spec. Vol. X. p. 616, Art. Who are the true Con- 
servatives ? 
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throughout the country. The separating party sympa- 
thized with this revival, and assigned as their main reasons 
of discontent, the opposition to this work, together with the 
coldness and doctrinal looseness in preaching of Mr. Noyes, 
the minister of the Old Church, now under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Bacon. The author observes: 

“ While the ecclesiastical affairs of New Haven were in 
this unhappy condition, the general controversy, originating 
in the great religious excitement of the age, was becoming 
more complicated. In a few years from the beginning, it 
was plain that there were three distinct parties in the field. 
First, were those who went all lengths for itinerancy and lay 
preaching, for outcries in worship and bodily agitations, for 
denunciation of ministers, and separation from the regular 
churches, for enthusiastic impulses as the rule of judgment, 
and for every otber extravagance. * * * Another 
party included all those who, with Edwards and Bellamy, 
acknowledged the hand of God in the revival of religion, and 
endeavored to convince all that the work was indeed of God, 
and that its effects and results, however they might come far 
short of what had been hoped for, and however they had 
been marred by the workings of human imperfection and 
folly, were greatly to be rejoiced in; but who at the same 
time felt themselves bound to bear testimony as they had 
occasion,—though I cannot but think that some of them tes- 
tified too sparingly,—against the extravagances and errors 
which had been so disastrously mingled with the work of 
God, whether by their own agency or that of others. This 
was the middle party; and this was continually gaining 
ground, especially in Connecticut. 

“A third party was that of which Dr. Chauncey, of 
Boston, may be considered the leader. * * * With 
this third party, Mr. Noyes appears to have had too much 
sympathy. If I mistake not, his sense of personal injury, 
his love of old steady times, and his disgust, had made him 
too much like one of those Old School men of this day, whose 
discourse is ever of the degeneracy of the times, and who are 
alive only with anxiety and panic about the progress of 
extravagance and error.” pp. 229, 30, 31. 

Here we see the followers of Davenport so described, as 
to be parallel to the Finneyism, Burchardism, and Oberlinism 
of our day—the Edwards and Bellamy party so described, 
as to correspond with that numerous class, in which Mr. 
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Bacon stands prominent, who claim to be a middle party ; 
because they shun indecent extravagance on the one hand, 
and ali distrust of the general soundness of prevalent reli- 
gious excitements, and the doctrines preached to promote 
them, on the other. 

And those Old School men of this day, who entertain 
and express great anxiety and alarm about the progress of 
extravagance and error, are boldly classed with the 
Chauncey party in Edwards’s day, which had its being and 
character, in opposing that revival and those accompanying 
doctrines which he had been foremost in promoting. 

We presume we shall be acquitted of the charge of 
attempting to ‘persecute’ or ‘slander’ the New Haven 
theologians, if we endeavor to vindicate ourselves against so 
serious a charge as that of ranking with Chauncey, and the 
opposers of Edwards, and evangelical religion generally. 
If when they make such charges, we in self-defence show by 
actual quotation who were the lineal successors of these 
respective parties, we hope they will not, as they have been 
wont to do, complain of circulating extracts from their 
own writings to engender suspicions and strifes in the 
churches. 

We suppose it will be admitted that President Clap, who 
was then over Yale College, ranked with the middle party. 
His sentiments on religious subjects, are shown by his pub- 
lications, and by the position he assumed in his day, to have 
been like those of Edwards and Bellamy. By Mr. Bacon’s 
own showing, he opposed the extravagancies of Davenport, 
and other facts show that his opposition to these disorders 
was sufficiently enthusiastic. On the other hand he was an 
ardent defender of evangelical religion, rejoiced in its pro- 
gress during that revival, was warm in his opposition to the 
whole Chauncey party, and in particular, became so dissat- 
isfied with Mr. Noyes’ preaching, doctrines and views of 
experimental religion, that it wasa chief incentive with him, 
to establish a professorship of Divinity in the College, by 
means of great personal labor and sacrifices. What his reli- 
gious doctrines were, and what were the errors which 
alarmed himin the opposite party, although kept out of sight 
by Mr. Bacon, may be easily learned from a tract which he 
published, and which ought now to be republished, entitled, 
A Brief History and Vindication of the Doctrines received 
and established in the churches of New-England, with a spe- 
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cimen of the New Scheme of Religion beginning to prevail. 
By Thomas Clap, A. M. President of Yale College, in New 
Haven. New Haven, 1755. 'n this book, Pres. Clap col- 
lects from various authors, and methodizes within a short 
compass, the new religious principles, then coming into 
vogue, which gave cause of alarm. He who has read to 
any extent the writings of Edwards and Bellamy, cannot fail 
to see that it is a synopsis of the errors, which it was a chief 
end of their most celebrated treatises to combat. As we 
have nowhere else seen so clear and compact an exhibition 
of this false scheme of religion, we shall transcribe it entire 
in one column, and place in a parallel column, some extracts 
from writers in our time, leaving it to our readers to judge 


of the degree of resemblance between the two. 


A New Scueme or Divinity, 


ers, 1752. 


Collected from several Aut 


“'The only end and design 
of the creation is the happi- 
ness of the creature; and 


this end shall certainly be at- 


tained, so that all rational 
creatures shall finally be hap- 
py; or at least taken togeth- 
er as a body shall be as happy 
as they can possibly be ; and 
if some individuals should be 
eternally miserable, it is be- 
cause it is beyond the power 
of God to make them happy; 
it being impossible that a 
creature should be happy 
against its will, and the 
will cannot be immediately 
changed without destroying 
the nature of the agent. God 
has no authority over his 
creatures as creator, but only 
as benefactor, and has no right 
to command his creatures, 
but only so far as he annexes 
rewards to obedience, and 


“But it is said, he (God) 
can have the supreme bless- 
edness of honoring himself in 
the highest possible degree 
only by an exhibition of his 
own glorious perfections in 
punishment aud redemption. 
We answer that no acts 
which are unnecessary in 
themselves to the welfare of 
his creatures, but which are 
resorted to for exhibition and 
show, can redound to his 
honor.” Vindication of the 
divine purpose in relation to 
the existence of sin, first pub- 
lished in Chr, Spec. 1832. p. 
29. 

“It will not be denied that 
free moral agents can do 
wrong under every possible 
influence to prevent it.” Chr. 
Spec. Vol. HW. p. 563, 

“But we may be asked, 
does not the Bible tell us that 
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makes it their interest to 
obey. The only criterion of 
duty to God is se/f-interest ; 
and God commands us to do 
things, not out of any regard 
to his own glory or authority, 
but merely because the things 
commanded, naturally tend 
to promote our own interest 
and happiness. ‘That he an- 
nexes penalties only for the 
good of the creature, and the 
only end of punishment is the 
good of those upon whom it 
is inflicted; or at least, for 
the good of the system of 
moral agents in general. 

The natural tendency 
which things have to promote 
our own interest, is the sole 
criterion of moral good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, duty and _ sin. 
That sin consists in nothing 
but a man’s doing or forbear- 
ing an action contrary to his 
own interest; and duty to God 
is nothing but the pursuit of 
our own happiness, with this 
view, that it is the will of God 
that we should be happy. 

We ought to have no re- 
gard to God, but so far as he 
is or may be a means or in- 
strument of promoting our 
own happiness, and that to 
act from a view to the glory 
of God, his perfection, au- 
thority or laws considered as 
over and above, beside or dis- 
tinct from our own happiness 
is but a chimera; it being 
impossible that any moral 
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we are bound to follow the 
will of God in all things? 
This we have never denied—— 
his authority is over us, his 
law is binding upon us. 
This, however, is quite a 
different thing from saying, 
that the will of God creates 
this obligation, or that its 


foundation is in the will of 


God. On what ground is 
obedience claimed? It is 
that the law is holy, just, and 
good. The very reason 
which God assigns is, that it 
is good, that it is the surest 
way of making us happy.” 
Ch. Spec. Vol. X. p. 538. 

When he (God) punishes 
or mars the happiness of any 
individual, it is because the 
establishment of that very 
law—originally aiming to se- 
cure the individual transgres- 
sor’s highest happiness—as 
well as that of every other 
throughout the universe—de- 
mands the moral governor so 
to execute its sanctions.” Id. 
pp. 539, 40. 

“This self-love or desire 
of happiness is the primary 
cause or reason of all acts of 
preference or choice which 
supremely fix on any object. 
In every moral being who 
forms a moral character there 
must be a first moral act of 
preference or choice. This 
must respect some one object, 
God or mammon, as the chief 
good, or as an object of su- 
preme affection. Now whence 
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agent can have any rational 
view or design, but only its 
own happiness. 

Since the nature of all 
sin consists in man’s doing 
what he knows to be con- 
trary to his own interest or 
happiness, every sin must 
be known and voluntary; 
and consequently there can 
be no sin of ignorance, deri- 
vation, or imputation; nor 
any sinful nature, state, or 
disposition. That Adam was 
not created in a state of ho- 
liness, but only had a power 
to act virtuously, that is, to 
pursue his own interest, if he 
pleased. That he had in his 
original constitution, strong 
dispositions and inclinations 
to do acts that were sinful, 
i. e. contrary to his own in- 
terest, and that he could not 
refrain from those particu- 
lar acts without considerable 
pain and uneasiness. That 
God gave him inclinations 
which he ought not to grat- 
ify, and that an inclination 
to sin being the gift of God 
is no sin, but is designed for 
the exercise of his virtue, in 
restraining of it. 

Every man is now born 
into the world in as perfect 
a state of rectitude as Adam 
was created; and has no 
more of a disposition to sin, 
than he had; and in all re- 
spects stands as fair for the 
favor of God, as Adam did; 
not being obliged to be con- 
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comes such a choice or pre- 
ference ? Not from a previous 
choice or preference of the 
same object, for we speak of 
the first choice of the object. 
The answer which human 
consciousness gives, is, that 
the being constituted with a 
capacity for happiness, de- 
sires to he happy ; and know- 
ing that he is capable of de- 
riving happiness from differ- 
ent objects, considers from 
which the greatest happiness 
may be derived,” &c, Ch. 
Spec. Vol. I. p. 21. 

Ifthe theory of propaga- 
ted sin is true, man has no 
propensity towards the ob- 
jects of right affection and 
choice. Remarks on propaga- 
ted depravity, first published 
in Chris. Spec. Sept. 1832. 
p. 10. 

Now take away this one- 
ness with Adam, and what 
remains? Precisely the 
statement of Dr. Taylor, 
that sin is man’s own act, 
and that “nature is not 
itself sinful.” Ch. Spec. Vol. 
I. p. 372. 

“Did not vehement desire 
produce sin in Adam's first 
act of transgression? Was 
there any previous principle 
of depravity in him? Why 
then may not strong consti- 
tutional desires be followed 
now by a choice of their ob- 
jects, as well as in the case 
of Adam? Ch. Spec. Vol. 
I. p. 368. 
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formed to any standard of 
moral perfection, but only to 
pursue his own interest and 
happiness. 

And though it should be 
supposed that men have some 
weaknesses now which Adam 
had not at first ; yet nothing 
can be a man’s duty which is 
not now in his power, even 
though he has lost it by his 
own fault; for the law is 
abated in proportion with the 
power to obey. 

Adam, ina state of inno- 
cence, being liable to sick- 
ness, wounds, and death ; 
there is reason to suppose 
that the special providence of 
Gop would interpose to pre- 
serve him from them. ‘The 
present miseries and calami- 
ties of human life, are no evi- 
dences of a sinful state, or to- 
kens of Gon’s displeasure ; 
but are primarily designed 
as means for the trial of men’s 
virtue, and to make them ca- 
pable of a reward. 

Every man has a natural 
power to prosecute his own 
interest, and to do all that is 
necessary to be done by him 
for his own happiness. The 
actions of moral agents can 
be neither virtuous, vicious or 
free, unless they are done by 
a man’s own power, nor un- 
less he has also a power to 
do the contrary; and there- 
fore it is absurd to suppose, 
that God should implant,grace 
or holiness in any man, or 
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“Eve was tempted and 
fell. Was her natural appe- 
tite for food, or her desire for 
knowledge—to which the 
temptation was addressed—a 
sinful feeling? Ch. Spec. 
Vol. I. p. 366. 

* Mankind come into the 
world with the same nature 
in kind as that with which 
Adam was created.” Dr. 


Taylor ; Spir. Pil. Vol. V1. 
p. 5. 

“Tn respect to his nature, 
properly so called, that is, in 
his constitutional attributes, 
man is made in the image of 


Ch. Spec. Vol. VIL 


God.” 
p- 417. 

“What influence has the 
fall exerted on the posterity 
of Adam? I answer that 
it may have been to change 
their nature not in kind but 
degree.” Dr. Taylor. Spir. 
Pil. Vol. VI. p- 12. 

As a moral agent, man is 
qualified in respect to con- 
stitutional powers and _ prop- 
erties, to perform without 
divine grace, what God re- 
quires of him. If not, then 
without grace he can be un- 
der no obligation to perform 
it, nor chargeable with sin 
for its nonperformance. Ch, 
Spec. Vol. I. p- 223. 

“ Animals and infants pre- 
vious to moral agency, do 
therefore stand on precisely 
the same ground in reference 
to this subject; suffering and 
death afford no more evi- 
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from sin, or decree or fore- 
know his actions ; because all 
these suppositions destroy the 
free agency of a man, and 
consequently his moral vir- 
tue. ‘That God cannot cer- 
tainly foreknow the actions 
of free agents; because they 
are not in their own nature 
foreknowable; they not de- 
pending on any antecedent 
causes, but merely upon the 
free and _ self-determining 
power of the will. 


Since sin is nothing else 
but a man’s not pursuing his 
own interest so well as he 
might, no punishment is prop- 
erly and justly due to him; 
but only that he should suffer 
the natural ill-consequences 
of his own misconduct; con- 
sequently no satisfaction is 
necessary in order to the for- 

Vou. VI. 
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dence of sin in the one case 
than in the other. Why ei- 
ther of them suffer itis not 
for us to say.” h. Spec. 
Vol. I. p. 373. 

“Holiness cam no more 
be created in the soul than 
sin. It is, and must be, vol- 
untary action, the free choice 
of the agent, or it wants 
that which is essential to the 
very nature of holiness.” 
Ch. Spec. Vol. III. p. 473. 

“ Man, asa moral agent, 
has power to choose either 
way, in every act of voli- 
tion ; and whatever influence 
may be exerted by God, to 
secure a particular act of 
choice, it is not an influence 
which deprives him of the 


power of contrary choice.” 
Id. Vol. VII. p. 165. 

“But if he (Dr. Tyler) 
means, that the sinner will 
not act in the discharge of 
his duty, or in performing 
the first moral act of the new 


born soul,” until his heart 
has first been changed, and 
prepared to act thus, we 
do not believe it. Jd. Vol. 
IT. p. 192. 

“We know that a moral 
system necessarily implies 
the existence of free agents 
with power to sin in despite 
of all opposing power.” Id. 
Vol. Ill. p. 617. 

Although the foregoing 
scheme was formerly made 
at once the forerunner and 
basis of Unitarianism ; and 
22 
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giveness of sin; and therefore 
Christ did not die to make 
satisfaction for sin, and so 
there is no need to suppose 
him to be essentially Gon, but 
only &/mOst;perfect and glo- 
rious creature’ The great 
design of the gospel and of 
Christ’s coming into the 
world, was to revive the 
light of nature, and to cul- 
tivate moral virtue, which 
had been greatly obscured by 
Jewish and Heathenish su- 
perstitions, and to give men 
more full assurance, that if 
they endeavored to promote 
their own interest in this 
world, they should be happy 
in the next, than the mere 
light of nature could do: and 
therefore there is no great 
weight to be laid upon men’s 
believing Christ’s divinity, 
satisfaction, or any of those 
speculative points, which 
have been generally received 
as the peculiar and funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel (some of which are pre- 
judicial to moral virtue), but 
we ought to have charity for 
all men, let their speculative 
principles be what they wili, 
rovided they live moral 
ons whether they be Pa- 
pists, Jews, Mahometans or 
Heathens, or at least for all 
that say they believe the 
Bible,* though they put no 


* These call themselves Bidbleari- 
ans. This note reminds us of the 
pretended Bidlism of this day. Rev. 
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though in the opinion of some 
in our day it leads to it by 
direct and inevitable conse- 
quence, and will ere long 
issue init; yetit is proper 
to state, that as yet the divin- 
ity and atonement of Christ 
have not been assailed, except 
so far as the views of Christ’s 
offices maintained in connex- 
ion with it are by some 
deemed defective, and the sup- 
posed sinless state of infants 
removes the necessity of an 
atonement as far as they 
are concerned. Reviewer. 

“So we maintain that the 
moral philosopher may be in- 
debted, not of necessity, but 
in fact, to revelation, for the 
knowledge of those truths on 
which a perfect system of 
ethics may depend ; and yet 
be able to place such a sys- 
tem on its own independent 
foundations, as a system of 
truth, justly entitled to be re- 
ceived without asking the 
least support from the author- 
ity of revelation.” Ch. Spec. 
Vol. VIL. p. 412. 

“Thus must every ne- 
glecter of christianity be shut 
up to the faith, by being 
shown that he is a sinner, 
without God and without 
hope, having brought de- 
struction on himself, as a 
moral, accountable and never 
dying spirit, absolutely reme- 
diless, except from the influ- 
ence of a redemptive system; 
and in this way must he be 
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certain meaning to it, or con- 
struction upon it; but only 
that they believe it to be a 
good system of morality, and 
don’t profess to believe any 
thing more about Christ, than 


the Mahometans generally 
do. 


And some have charity 
for all who are willing to be 
happy, and have a benevo- 
lent temper towards their 
fellow-men, though they do 
not so much as believe the 
being of a God; yea, some 
extend their charity to the 
devils themselves, so far as 
to suppose, that though they 
are at present very much 
out of the way, yet they 
shall at length see their 
error, and all be finally hap- 
py in heaven; and pretend 
to produce plain demonstra- 
tion in this form. 


“ The ultimate end and de- 
sign in the creation, is the 
happiness of the creature.” 


“God’s ultimate end and 
design never can be finally 
frustrated or defeated ; there- 
fore all intelligent creatures 


shall be finally happy.” 
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prepared to welcome chris- 
tianity in its glorious provis- 
ions of grace and salvation. 
And this is to be done by a 
system of “ pure ethics,” and 
a system of theology, as these 
are unfolded to the human 
mind by the light of nature.” 
Ch. Spec. Vol. VII. p. 404. 

We are not aware that 
any of the abettors of these 
opinions have plunged into 
the fearful abyss of blank 
atheism, or infidelity, or uni- 
versalism, as it is evident 
from the last clauses of this 
document, some had done in 
President Clap’s day. But 
we think the following pas- 
sage together with the whole 
article from which it is ex- 
tracted, shows that they are 
only held back from these 
hideous conclusions, by deny- 
ing the absolute power of 
God over the will of man. 
Reviewer. 

“ We cannot but say, what 
we in the integrity of our 
hearts believe, that supralap- 
sarian Calvinists furnish th 
grand principle on which 
these conclusions (viz. Uni- 
versalism, Infidelity, and 
Atheism,) rest. * * #* 
The principle is, that an om- 
nipotent God, by the mere 
dint of power, can secure the 
universal holiness and happi- 
ness of his moral creatures.” 
Remarks on prop. depravity. 
pp. 29. 30. 
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The president proceeds to observe that the full, distinct, 
and naked exhibition of this scheme, would startle and 
affright mankind, and thus effect its own ruin. “In order 
therefore to bring men to an indiflerency, and prepare them 
by degrees for the reception of this new scheme, sundry 


artifices have been used.” 


That there ought to be no 
creeds or confessions of faith 
but the Bible. That there 
are no fundamental princi- 
ples in religion, or any cer- 
tain set of doctrines necessa- 
ry to be believed in order to 
salvation. That those which 


have been commonly esteem- 
ed such, are but mere dispu- 
table speculative points, which 
have no influence upon prac- 
tice; and that the greatest 
heresy is an immoral life. 
That public orthodoxy has 


been very various in differ- 
ent countries; and in the 
same country at different 
times ; that councils and as- 
semblies of divines not being 
infallible, have no right to 
make or impose upon others 
any creeds or confessions of 
faith, or public tests or stand- 
ards of orthodoxy; or to fix 
any particular sense or mean- 
ing on the scriptures. That 
no man is bound to believe 
as our fathers believed ; but 
every man has a right to 
judge for himself; and that 
is truth to every man which 
he believes to be the truth; 
that every man shall be 
saved in that way of religion 
which he thinks is rioht, lei 


“They (i. e. creeds) are 
used as standards of ortho- 
doxy, or as guards against 
error, and securities for uni- 
formity of belief in the min- 
istry or among churches. 
As to the utility of creeds 
when employed for such a 
purpose, | must be allowed 
to express a doubt.” Ba- 
con’s Church Manual, pp. 
175-6. 

“But these doctrines (i. 
e. the great fundamental 
truths of the Bible) have 
been in all ages accompa- 
nied with philosophical spec- 
ulations, many of which have 
been clothed with the author- 
ity of first principles.” Ch. 
Spec, Vol. I. p. 343. 

“Human creeds are al- 
ways strongly tinged with 
the philosophy of the age in 
which they are framed.” Id. 
Vol. VII. p. 182. 

“ But after all what is the 
actual relation of this Savoy 
confession to the congrega- 
tional churches? I answer, 
as a test or standard of truth, 
as a scheme of faith prescri- 
bed for the belief of our min- 
isters and church members, 
as a condition of communion ; 
asc piece of legislation, it 
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it be what it will; provided 
he lives according to it. 
That it is sufficient, if men 
say, that they consent to the 
substance of our catechism 
and confession, without rig- 
orously insisting ou every 
article and doctrine in it. 
That great condescension 
ought to be used, and sundry 
doctrines ought to he given 
up, either in whole or in part ; 
or different explications al- 
lowed for the sake of unity. 


“ That no man ought to be 
so uncharitable, as to exclude 
another from salvation, or 
any public office of instruc- 
tion, because he does not 
think as he does; that men’s 
way of thinking is as differ- 
ent as their faces; and to 
endeavor to make all men 
think alike, is to make them 
bigots, and hinder all free 
inquiry after truth.” 


Our comments upon the 
brief, since we think it best that they should speak for them- 


selves, 
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has no authority at all.” 
Bacon’s Ch. Man, p. 181. 

The expression, ‘ system 
of doctrine, and substance of 
doctrine,” are qualifying 
phrases and speak for them- 
selves; and if they mean any 
thing, they teach us, ia the 
plain, common-sense import 
of the English language, that 
these formularies were to be 
received as presenting mere- 
ly the “substance of Chris- 
tian doctrines.” Ch. Spec. 
Vol. VIL. p. 179. 

«The Edwardeans of our 
day, are content to go back 
to his treatises, and if they 
but use his language, they 
have of course the beginning 
and the end of all truth.” 
Ch. Spec. Vol. X. p. 616. 

“ The vital interests of re- 
ligion and of civil and eccle- 
siastical order do not hang 
upon the strictest construc- 
tion of the Westminister 
Confession.” Id. p. 614. 

“ Men who will excommu- 
nicate their brethren, be- 
cause they define faith to 
be an act and nota princi- 
pley * * * can do lit- 
tle in the way of conserva- 
tion.” Id. p. 615. 


preceding extracts shall be 


Suffice it to say, that the passages in the right 


hand column, exhibit the peculiar and distinctive dogmas of 
the New Haven school, which they have labored with inde- 
fatigable perseverance to defend and propagate ; they are 
also the system toward which that whole body in the coun- 
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try, which many are fond of denominating the “middle 
party,” are either verging, or which it is at least their policy 
to shield and protect, will not be denied. And are not these 
the precise doctrines which have aroused the apprehensions 
and the opposition of the orthodox throughout the land ? 
And will they who exalt “common sense” into an oracle, 
attempt to stultify the common sense of candid readers into 
the belief, that the “new scheme of divinity” here drawn 
out and protested against by President Clap, is not, in its 
distinctive features, identical with the peculiarities of that 
new scheme of divinity in these days, which has been the 
cause of such wide-spread strifes and dissensions? When 
we say the two schemes are alike, we except the unitari- 
anism, deism, and atheism, which President Clap observes 
at the close some had begun to deduce from the premises, 
which, in his judgment, the great formal and constituent 
ideas of the scheme which preceded, and which are clearly, 
for “substance of doctrine,” alike in both, furnished. Are 
the readers of Edwards and Bellamy then, by any legerde- 
main whatsoever, so to be cajoled out of their wits as to 
believe that if their celebrated metaphysical and theological 
treatises were meant for any thing, they were not written 
to demolish just such a scheme of divinity as this, and that 
on the ground of its utter inconsistency with evangelical 
religion? Can any one read the “'‘l'reatise on the Reli- 
gious Affections,” or “ The nature of True Religion Deline- 
ated,” and fail to see that a leading object of both of these 
treatises was to demonstrate, that a religion such as these 
sentiments imply and foster, is not the religion of the Bible? 
And if they were sincere in the reasoning they employed, 
can there be any doubt that they would not only have dis- 
trusted, but protested against excitements of whatever cha- 
racter, the only effect of which was to give greater currency 
to dogmas like these, just as certainly as against the extra- 

vagancies of Davenport! ? Mr. Bacon need not wonder then 
that “Old School men,” who, standing on the platform of Ed- 
wards and Bellamy, even as they stood on the ground of 
the Bible and the true orthodox catholic church in all ages, 
are wrestling against the reappearance of the same errors 
which these great divines for a season laid to rest, on seeing 
such attempts unblushingly made in such high quarters, to 
rank them with the Chauncey party, should mourn some- 
what over the “ degeneracy of the times.” 
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A word as to this “degeneracy of the times,” about 
which Mr. Bacon with a certain clique are endeavoring to 
be a little facetious. ‘hey appear to write and talk as if it 
were a proof of decisive disqualification to exercise the work 
of the ministry in these days, if a preacher is alarmed, 
and sounds the note of alarm, about the progress of the 
fore-mentioned new scheme of divinity ; or if, comparing 
the doctrinal soundness of the churches in years gone by, 
with the present extensive diffusion of this leaven, he thinks 
and says there is a great degeneracy ; and in confirmation of 
their views they seem to intimate that the illustrious wor- 
thies, who have hitherto been instruments of blessing the 
church and the world, have had no such feelings; that all 
things in their vision have appeared bright, cheering, and 
onward. And it is plainly implied by Mr. Bacon, who 
makes it a distinctive feature of the Chauncey party to 
declaim about the “ degeneracy of the times,” that no such 
views characterized Edwards and Bellamy. But the writ- 
ings of all the great pillars and defenders of the faith that 
have ever been raised up inthe church,show most conclusively 
that they were alarmed at abounding and spreading errors 
and corruptions ; that they toiled laboriously through life to 
resist them ; and that they hesitated not to speak of the 
times in which they lived, as peculiarly dark and perilous. 
See the continual strain of Calvin and Owen. As to Ed- 
wards, look at the close of his farewell sermon, in which he 
advises the people about the choice of a successor; or the 
preface to the Treatise on the Affections. Hear Dr. Dwight 
“ prophecy in sacklcoth” that the battle of the great day of 
the Lord Almighty was at hand.* The truth is, the world 
has never yet been in such a state, that a survey of it did not 
constrain the truly godly, the true prophets and preachers 
of righteousness, to weep over its desolations; yea, to cry 
aloud and spare not; to lift up the voice like a trumpet, and 
show the people their transgression, and the house of Jacob 
their sins. And it behoves all to pause, before they make 
their warnings and rebukes a mark at which to direct their 
sarcastic jokes. 

Mr. Bacon assigns as the chief reasons which occasioned 
the adoption of the Saybrook Platform, a desire “ to intro- 
duce, as fast as the people would bear it, something more 


* See also Baxter, passim, Also the preface to Butler’s Analogy. 
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like the Presbyterian system; and a disposition “to com- 
plete the alliance between church and state.” p. 190. He 
indeed adds afterwards, that previovs to its adoption, “ the 
communion and mutual helpfulness of the churches had not 
been adequately secured.” Such is the view which he gives 
of the causes which originated this celebrated ecclesiastical 
constitution. It is evident that so far as the two first causes 
contributed to stamp upon the platform its distinctive fea- 
tures, so far do they go to strip it of authority at this day, 
with the present views and feelings of the people. That 
this is a “consummation devoutly to be wished” by many, 
is sufficiently palpable from the preceding pages. 

But the simple facts are these; that as Yale College was 
founded chiefly for the benefit of the churches, in order to 
furnish them a “ pious, learned and orthodox ministry,” 
it became necessary to this end, that a system of faith 
should be provided, to which the officers of that institution 
should conform, for the preservation of its orthodoxy ; that 
hence it became eminently desirable that all the churches 
should be cemented together under one platform ; and that 
in this necessity is to be found the germ of those measures 
which ended in the adoption of the Saybrook Platform.”* 
While this was the suggesting or inciting occasion of the 
measure, the intrinsic propriety and necessity of it, the pre- 
vious disorder, confusion, and inadequate means of discipline 
in the churches, also conspired to urge it onward. Doubt- 
less also some of the ministers leaned towards Presbyterian 
views. But that a desire to consummate the “ alliance between 
church and state,” had any thing to do with its formation, 
we cannot finda particle of evidence. From the beginning, 
the legislature had exercised a watchful guardianship over 
the churc thes, in the way of calling councils to heal breaches, 
promote unity, and institute reformatory measures, when 
they seemed needful. It never, however, usurped the eccle- 
siastical authority, or interfered with the liberties of these 
councils, but always submitted the matter in hand to their 
discretion. In the same way, seeing evils abroad on 
account of the want of any uniform standard of faith and 
order in the churches, it directed to the calling of a council, 
to provide for this defect. And this is all. True, it was 
enacted that the churches adopting this platform should be 


* See Trumbull, Vol. I. pp. 504,5, 6, 7,8, 9. Also, Pres, Clap’s 
Defence, Kc. 
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established by law. But they were so before. It was as if 
the school societies of the state, being now established by 
law, should have a certain constitution presented to them, on 
adopting which, they should be established by law. Are 
they thus any more allied to the state than before? By the 
Saybrook platform, the state in fact abridged its power over 
the churches. For before its adoption, in any outbreaking 
of trouble, they could call a council of their own choosing 
to handle the case; but afterwards, these matters were 
placed in the hands of fixed and stated bodies, whether 
according to the liking of the legislature or not. Thus this 
measure, so far from uniting, tended to effect a separation 
of church and state. 

Our author could not finish these discourses, without, at 
the close, running into one of those fashionable tirades 
against what he styles “ conservatism,” which is the new- 
est armor in which a certain class of theologians choose to 
appear before the public.* This armor, though it glistened 
somewhat at first by its novelty, is already getting rusty, 
and will soon prove itself no better able to stand before the 
“sword of the Spirit which is the word of God,” than any 
other which they have assumed. Under all its plausible alle- 
gations, which at first are adapted to deceive the simple and 
unwary, it is fast disciosing its true character. But let it 
speak for itself: 

“ The self-styled conservatives of this age are scared at 
‘new divinity... So was Dr. Dana in his day scared at the 
‘new divinity’ of Bellamy and Hopkins. They are scared 
and scandalized at ‘new measures.” So was Mr. Noyes 
in his day scared at the ‘new measures’ of Davenport and 
Tennent.” p. 286. 

This is about as much in point as if one should say the 
“self-styled” philosophical theologians of our day are 
“scared” at those features of old Calvinism which are dis- 
liked by mankind. So was Dr. Channing or Dr. Dana 
“scared” at this same old Calvinism. Whoever will take 
the trouble to read Trumbull’s account of the “ Dana con- 
troversy,” may learn, full well, with what class of theologi- 
ans of the present day Dr. Dana most nearly coincided. 
Mr. Noyes was always accounted an Arminian, and Mr. 
Bacon assures us it never has been proved that he was 

* See Ch. Spec. Vol. X., No. TV. Art. Who are the true Conserva- 
tives? Also, Bib. Repos. I. pp. 39—42. 

Vou. VI. 23 
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not one. We are surprised that insinuations of this kind 
should be resorted to by men of character and standing, to 
give the public mind a mistaken view of the nature of the 
controversy now agitated in the church. When we are told 
of a “middle party,” let us know between what religious 
doctrines it was midway then, and between what it is mid- 
way now. Let us know whether it is midway between 
Calvinism and Arminianism, between experimental religion 
and outward formality, and how, and also.between what ideas 
of the essential nature of religion it holds this mid-point. 
If it is midway by shunning inactivity on the one hand, and 
fanaticism on the other, let us know in what this activity 
consists, to what it is devoted, what doctrines, views, feel- 
ings and actions, in short, what sort of religion it labors to 

romote. When it is intimated that we agree with Dr. 
Sion and Mr. Noyes, let it be shown in what views of the 
nature of the gospel we coincide with them. This is com- 
ing into the open field of frank, honorable, and Christian 
discussion, and on this ground we stand ready to examine 
whatever allegations may be advanced. But when our 
antagonists leave the merits of the case in hand; when 
instead of manly discussion upon the question, What is the 
gospel ? they simply throw out taunts against all that will 
not be accessary to the propagation of their new scheme of 
religion as “the guardians of old errors and abuses,” as 
sluggards, and as ministering to the slothful and proud in 
the religious world, instead of preaching the glorious gos- 
pel; as chiefly concerned to be unmolested in some favorite 
comforts ; as exhibiting a nervous and superannuated fright 
at every thing like accelerated progress in the moral and 
physical world; as being “dyspeptic and hypochondriac 
zealots ;” when our young ministers are cautioned for these 
reasons to shun them as they would a moral pestilence ;* 
we reply, that all this as a specimen of raillery may do very 
well; but is it proof, is it argument, is it Christian candor, 
fairness, or charity? Does it come with a good grace 
from those who have sent such a loud and bitter wail 
through the land, about the lack of courtesy and charity in 
their opponents? Do these men, who affect to treat with 
such ridicule and abhorrence “constructive heresy,” mean 
to incur the greater guilt of accusing men of “ constructive 


* See the articles last referred to. Also, Ch. Spec. Vol. HI. p. 595. 
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insanity,” imbecility, hypocrisy, or dotage? Or do they 
who complain so piteously about being suspected of doctri- 
nal unsoundness, on the basis of “common fame,” deem it 
fair and righteous to send forth caricatures of their oppo- 
nents, with here and there an intimation sufficiently plain to 
make it known for whom they are intended, but whose main 
and distinctive features are without the faintest semblance 
of a sanction from that ambiguous and prolific oracle? 
When these, too, are coupled with insinuations that their 
opponents have become disgusted with a republican govern- 
ment, are they not aware that this artifice for exciting the 
popular passions against their antagonists, has Lidtests boa 
spurned by all but the lowest political demagogues, and will 
open the eyes of upright and discerning people to see that a 
cause which needs such supports can find none more sub- 
stantial? Does not such a mode of defence betray their 
own weakness ? 

The seeming plausibility of this strain of writing arises 
wholly from its careful evasion of the real questions in issue. 
These are, What is the gospel? and, Is the scheme of 
divinity spread out on the foregoing pages, the true gospel, 
or “ another gospel ?” With manifold and lamentable short- 
comings, we are endeavoring to propagate what we deem 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God, according to our 
humble ability, and to remove all hinderances to its free 
course. The issue, and the only issue is, Are our doctrines 
or those we oppose the true gospel? Till this question is 
met, it remains undetermined, to whom all the taunts about 
sluggishness in disseminating the gospel properly belong, if 
indeed they are proper at all. Because we look witha 
suspicious eye upon movements in the religious world, the 
only effect of which is to give currency and nutriment to 
the forementioned new scheme of divinity, which we believe 
subversive of all evangelical religion, are we therefore to be 
stigmatized as adverse to whatever tends to its advance- 
ment? First let it be shown what religion is; then it will 
appear who is, and who is not engaged in its promotion. 
Here then we join issue. And whatever others may do, 
they will not be able, we trust, to drive or seduce us from 
it; “ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is in us with meekness and 
fear. Having a good conscience, that whereas they speak 
evil of us as evil-doers, they may be ashamed that falsely 
accuse our good conversation in Christ.” 1 Pet. iii. 15, 16, 
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To laud our Pilgrim Fathers is so congenial to the pre- 
vailing sentiments and feelings of the better portion of New- 
England people, that they lack not eulogists of all grades. 
It has been a marvel with some, that the frequency and 
ardor of this panegyric, seem to be nearly in the ratio of 
departure from their religious principles; in other words, that 
the men who would most heartily disrelish and oppose one 
who should now appear teaching those religious opinions 
which they taught, and in the faith of which they lived and 
died, should be most loud and abundant of all in their 
praises of these same Puritans. We know of noclass who have 
carried it so far as the Unitarians of Massachusetts. And 
with all their horror of antiquity and “ retrospective views,” 
we think the New School party in the country rank next in 
their exuberant eulogies of the “ Puritans,” and the “ primi- 
tive New England spirit.”. Whether they hope thus to lull 
the apprehensions of the public in regard to any departure 
from New England’s primitive faith, it is not for us to say. 
One thing, however, is observable in regard to them all. 
They magnify and put in bold relief those excellencies of 
the Puritans which were secondary,and consequential, while 
less prominence is given to those which were primary and 
the fountain whence all others issued. Their civic, martial, 
and social virtues, their love of freedom, their fortitude, 
their equity, their stern purity, their self-sacrifice, their wis- 
dom in laying the foundations of the social state, are bla- 
zoned forth, in a manner which sometimes almost savors of 
idolatry, while those great distinctive articles of Christian 
doctrine, to enjoy which they endured all this privation and 
distress, which shaped them to such a noble stature of man- 
hood, and infused a celestial inspiration to all their civic and 
moral virtues, are very inadequately defined, and cursorily 
passed over. It is ever true of mankind, that if their rever- 
ence for eminent departed saints respects their persons 
merely, and not their religious belief, it degenerates into 
something approaching man-worship or idolatry. And idol- 
atry of dead saints, goes hand in hand with hatred of living 
ones. The Romish church canonize dead saints, and perse- 
cute living ones. And if Bellamy or Edwards should now 
appear among men preaching what they did when alive, 
would it be strange if some of their supposed admirers 
should cry “away with them?” We cannot think that 
Christ was pointing at a sin confined to the Pharisees alone 
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when he said, “ Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and 
garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, and say, If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Where- 
fore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children 
of them which killed the prophets.” Matt. xxiii. 29, 30, 31. 
We confess it is an abatement of our satisfaction in the 
perusal of this book, which is a history of a distinguished 
church of Christ from its first institution, that such promi- 
nence is given to things merely governmental, civil, moral 
and political, not only in treating of things secular, but things 
purely spiritual, and that so little is given to those great 
vital truths in religion, which, according to the extent of 
their reception or rejection, gave being and form to all the 
various vicissitudes] of that church. ‘This, and this alone, 
as respects a church of Christ, is “ philosophy teaching by 
example.” Trumbull’s History is quite satisfactory in this 
respect. We should have been better pleased also, if, in 
treating of such men as Bellamy, Hopkins and the younger 
Edwards, there had been less implying that their distinction 
consisted in being “metaphysical giants ;” that they were 
heated partisans, swayed about as much by prejudice, in- 
terest and ambition to triumph, as their opponents; and 
more implying that the contest between them and their 
adversaries was one in which the interests of evangelical 
religion and doctrine made it desirable that they should 
gain the victory ; in short, that they were eminent defend- 
ers of the faith in their day and generation. We would 
have been pleased to know more distinctly what were the 
great truths in question between them and their antagonists, 
and to see less which looks like ending the inquiry in regard 
to a man’s character, by setting forth the degree of his 
activity, earnestness, success and influence, without letting 
us know distinctly, what type of doctrine and practice he 
was engaged in promoting. When we are told, p, 229, 
that the “ New Church under the ministry of aman * * 
whose preaching insisted much on those great topics and 
grounds of spiritual religion which are in all ages most in- 
teresting to the human mind, was continually gaining upon 
the Old Church,” we should like to learn what these “ topics” 
were, from this or some other portion of the book. We 
think, also, that the discourses would have been improved 
by ahigher degree of seriousness, spirituality and fervor. 
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To the sentiment implied by Mr. Bacon, in the closing 
paragraph of the portraiture of the “ conservative preacher,” 
which has been travelling the circuit of the newspapers, 
we can never subscribe. That sentiment, if we understand 
it, is, that lack of “ sympathy with the popular heart” is a 
fatal disqualification for the pulpit. This is assigned as a 
conclusive argument against exalting days gone by, above 
this age. Now if this be so, then we ask how it happened 
that after Christ’s preaching on a memorable occasion, 
many walked no more with him, because it was a hard 
saying? John vi. 60,66. And why ought not Paul to 
have echoed the shout of the multitude, “ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians?” Acts xix. 28. Why are we told that the 
world shall hate us,’ and what has ever been the need of 
martyrdom / 

At the risk of all the ridicule which such writers would 
pour upon us, we prefer to follow our consciences and 
our Bibles. While we shall be happy if the people agree 
with us, we hope we care more for the praise of God 
than the praise of men. At all events, it is not probable 
that we shall at present cease ministering to the pure 
church of God, to go where religion is low or infidelity 


prevailing, in order to learn modifications of our faith. See 
Ch. Spec. Vol. X. p. 637. 


Art. Il].—Jvusrirication ny Farrn. 
No. L. 


CAUSES WHICH HAVE OBSCURED THIS DOCTRINE IN THE 
cuurcHes oF New-Enaianp. 


Ir is now about forty years since Dr. Thomas Scott, 
author of the Commentary on the Bible, solemnly warned 
the divines of New- England, that their presumptuous spec- 
ulations on the subject of revealed religion would eventually 
introduce infidelity. How near this prophecy is to its ac- 
complishment, those who have carefully attended to the 
course of theological speculation there, for the last ten years, 
may be able to form a conjecture. 

It had become a very common opinion that, on the great 
doctrines of revealed religion, metaphysical speculations 
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might be expected to shed some further light than God has 
seen fit to bestow in his word. This infidel maxim has 
directed and given character to thelogical speculation ; has 
exerted an increasing influence on the instructions of the 
pulpit and the theological chair ; it has fostered the pride of 
human reason, till the great doctrines of christianity were 
too frequently maintained by the orthodox for the very same 
reasons for which they were rejected by heretics, the au- 
thovity of human reason. Thus the very foundations of all 
true faith in the doctrines of Christianity was gradually under- 
mined, and the authority of these truths toa great extent 
placed upon the basis of human reason instead of the word 

f the Omnicient God. Under the influence of this perni- 
cious maxim, the diligent, prayerful, and persevering crit- 
ical study of the Bible was to a great extent laid aside, and 
all important light was looked for from a barren course of 
metaphysical speculations, till at last the true character of the 
principle has been fully developed. The New-Haven met- 
aphysicians have formally adopted the principle,* that a 
man’s reason, if he use it properly, is absolutely infallible in 
theology ; they have assumed, that a system of philosophy 
which is properly deduced from the decisions of human con- 
sciousness, is unchangeable truth, and thatevery thing in the 
word of God must be interpreted in accordance with such a 
system. 

We appeal to any one, whether the most orthodox pul- 
pits have not savored more of the reasonings of weak man, 
than the decisions of an infallible God; whether the Bible 
has been regarded as the source of all that is necessary to 
be taught in theology ?’ Have not many points, supposed to 
be of the last necessity towards the conviction of sinners, 
been established purely by the light of reason ? 

The word of God has expressly assured us that human 
wisdom receiveth not the doctrines of the Bible; that it finds 
a stumbling-block in those very doctrines which most sig- 
nally display the divine wisdom ; and if it has presumed to 
shed any new lights upon these holy truths, we may take 
it for granted that all its additions are corruptions, 

Now, whoever has had opportunity to observe the 
course of pulpit instruction in different parts of New-Eng- 


*See an article Chr. Spect. Vol. IX. p. 151, “On the 
authority of reason in theology.” 
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land for the last twenty-five years—must have been struck 
with two prominent peculiarities, First, that the character 
and offices of Christ have been but sparingly and superfi- 
cially exhibited ; second, that the views of the work of the 
Holy Spirit w hich have been presented have been metaphys- 
ical, abstract and partial, and in a high degree calculated to 
produce spurious conversions. We speak of those por- 
tions of the church where Dr. Taylor’s views have not 
prevailed, for these we look upon as an absolute denial of 
the grace of God, which renews and sanctifies the heart. 

It is the great business of a minister of the gospel to 
lead men to Christ. It is his great duty to set forth, as far 
as language is capable of doing this, the character and _ offi- 
ces of Christ as the only foundation of hope for sinners, and 
the only source of comfort, strength and edification to be- 
lievers. ‘lhe cross of Christ must be the grand theme of 
his discourse, and the great subject of his glorying. It is 
now, as it was formerly, a stumbling-block, and foolishness 
to the world, but it is at once the wisdom and the power of 
God. It is God’s power, sure to accomplish its mighty 
effects, wherever and whenever he pleases. Preachers are 
ministers of reconciliation, ambassadors of the cross. They 
take their name from this great doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied, which is the very sum of their message. Now we 
ask any impartial observer if he can testify that the charac- 
ter and offices of Christ have been the prominent engross- 
ing topic in the pulpits of New-England for the last thirty 
years? Have we seen the ministers of the gospel employing 
all their eloquence in setting forth the efficacy of Christ’s 
blood! have we seen them laboring to find language to ex- 
hibit the extent of his love—endeavoring especi: ully to im- 
press upon Christians the duty of love to Christ—describ- 
ing the union which subsists between Christ and his people, 
the necessity of living daily and hourly by faith in him? 
These were the grand topics insisted on by the Apostles, the 
Reformers, and the early Fathers of New-England. Have 
these been the great topics of the pulpit of late years? 
We know that they have not been: they have been themes 
of but secondary importance, but very partially exhibited, 
and the effects have been abundantly manifest in the 
churches. Where professors of, religion have possessed a 
real faith, ithas not been a simple one. They have not 
been torn from all their false refuges and taught to rely sim- 
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ply and solely on the efficacy of the atoning blood of Christ, 
to reconcile them to God. It has been our lot to converse 
with some hundreds on the subject of the foundation of their 
hopes, and we have been surprised to find that so few who, 
while stating the evidence of a work of the Spirit, have 
professed their confidence to be simply in the merits of 
Christ, and assigned this as their only ground of hope for 
acceptance with God. The work of Christ seemed to have 
been almost altogether overlooked, and all reliance rested 
upon the spirituality of their obedience. They have regard- 
ed their holiness, not merely as the fruit and evidence of 
faith, but as the ground of it. They have seemed to trust 
rather in the holy nature of their faith, than in him, who is 
at once the foundation, the object, and the author of it. Now 
though faith may sometimes be real where it is not simple, 
yet such instances are evidence that the great doctrine of 
which we are speaking has not received its due prominence 
in the exhibition of the gospel system. 

The natural and necessary consequence of that has been 
that the Scripture doctrine concerning the work of the Spirit 
has been greatly obscured, and very few have any just ideas 
of the nature, power and influence of that faith in which 
they are trusting. We believe that partial and superficial 
views of the nature of regeneration had become very preva- 
lent in the church, long before Dr. Taylor revived the Pela- 
gian heresy. We know that it was in order more fully to 
exhibit and press moral obligation, that the doctrine of 
justification by faith was allowed but a secondary place in 
the system ; but the Holy Spirit grants his influence to glo- 
rify Christ and render his work efficacious, and where the 
doctrine of justification by faith is obscured or kept out of 
sight, it is in vain to preach obligation.—lIt is only by the 
influence of the Spirit, preparing the sinner to receive a 
Saviour, that spiritual obligation is felt at all ; and when pure 
obligation is preached, correct views of the nature and ob- 
ligation of the law will vanish, some species of neonomi- 
anism will flourish, and obligation will in time be mostly 
denied, merely by being made the great engrossing theme 
of the discourses of the pulpit. Law and naked obligation 
have been pressed in New England, till the law of God has 
been utterly explained away, and the doctrine of regenera- 
tion and the work of the Holy Spirit held up to public 
odium, even treated with a severity which they have seldom 

Vou. VI. 24 
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received from professed infidels. Have we witnessed in 
discourses of the pulpit for the last twenty years such Scrip- 
tural exhibitions of the work of the Holy Spirit as we find 
in Bellamy, Edwards, Owen and Baxter? Those holy men 
gave no overstrained views of Scripture truth on these sub- 
jects: they have barely collected the scattered passages of 
the Bible which delineate Christian character, and faithfully 
cautioned their readers to be satisfied with nothing less, as 
evidence of their election of God, assuring them that nothing 
less is true conversion. Now we scruple not to say, that 
the strain of preaching which has prevailed for the last 
twenty years has scarcely resembled theirs: the views of 
the work of the Holy Spirit have been superficial and par- 
tial. ‘This we believe has been the first cause of the decay 
of spiritual Scriptural religion, and we feel it our duty to add, 
that we believe that it has been the means of deceiving thou- 
sands on thousands to their everlasting ruin. We have 
conversed with great numbers on the foundation of their 
hopes, and have been persuaded that some standard of spirit- 
ual religion has been presented different from that which is 
contained in the word of God. We are confident, that if 
professors of religion should study Edwards on the Affec- 
tions, Bellamy, and similar authors, they would in great 
numbers renounce their present hopes. We believe that 
very few would rise from such a perusal without being 
humbled and aroused to a new ardor and engagedness in 
the Christian life. 

As evidence of the decline of spiritual piety, we state 
that it has become a common opinion among all classes that 
the majority of professors of religion are not even honest in 
their dealings. We speak of honesty as the term was un- 
derstood twenty years ago. But if honesty and that com- 
mon integrity upon which the most worldly pride them- 
selves be not general in the church, it may be expected that 
the truly conscientious are still more rare. Where shall 
we find a person who habitually regulates his actions by his 
conscience ; who has the reputation of being strictly con- 
scientious; who is expected to inquire simply what is duty, 
and to be determined in his actions neither by interest, favor, 
ambition, or avarice? Such a character is certainly rare, 
but no piety is real which does not extend thus far. Where 
shall we find a person who will readily meet with any suf- 
fering or sacrifice rather than do what he knows to be 
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wrong ; who makes it his great business to avoid sin? The 
true Christian is at least conscientious in respect to his ac- 
tions, but he goes further—his morality extends beyond his 
actions ; he makes conscience of those affections from which 
the actions flow, and from which alone they receive their 
character. The essence of religion consists in withdrawing 
the heart from the world, in mortifying those affections 
which are the source of all outward sin, and cultivating 
those which lead to all external obedience, and alone give 
it value. Now whose conscientiousness extends to the essen- 
tial vital part of religion so as to make it his first and great 
business in life to keep his heart? We are prepared to say 
that the great majority would consider this as a most vision- 
ary, ridiculous, and trifling employment. In a large por- 
tion of the church it has become a doctrine that the affec- 
tions are not of a voluntary or moral nature; they have 
received the name of emotions, and it is become the com- 
mon belief that a persen is no more accountable for them 
than for the beating of his heart, or the motion of his lungs. 
They are considered, indeed, as the springs of action, and, 
under the name of self-love, regarded as the source alike of 
ali holiness and sin, but not in themselves of a moral nature. 
Now what gives us the highest confirmation of the decline 
of spiritual religion, is, that orthodox ministers and churches 
countenance this wicked infidel system which makes the 
love of self the soul of all religion, which annihilates the law 
of God and the work of the Spirit at one blow. Few ven- 
ture to pronounce it fundamental error, or even consider its 
wide extension matter of especial alarm. 

Where such superficial views of the nature of sanctifi- 
cation exist it is not strange that the doctrine of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit should be brought into question. 
We hear little said on this doctrine from the pulpit —still 
less in conversation—we think there begins to prevail a 
secret skepticism on this subject—we fear that very few feel 
and realize the necessity of the constant presence of the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts for their sanctification, and still 
fewer believe that they are favored with this presence. 
Yet the word of God has made it certain, not only that 
Christians are born of the Spirit, but that they are led by 
him ; that it is only through the Spirit that they mortify the 
deeds of the body. “ Ye are in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you.” “As many as are led by the 
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Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” How many have 
evidence of this divine presence by experiencing and mani- 
festing those fruits of his gracious agency which transcend 
their own powers ? 

We believe that the work of the Holy Spirit, the nature 
and obligation of spiritual religion, are understood only 
where the Holy Spirit is the teacher. The principal object 
of his work is to glorify Christ, and where the great doctrine 
of justification through the Redeemer’s sacrifice is not made 
the great prominent “feature of the system, how much soever 
the law of God and moral obligation may be insisted on, spirit- 
ual religion will nev ertheless ; gradually decay, and at last be 
wholly ‘explained away.— This has certainly hone the case 
with too many churches in New England. We proceed 
now to notice some causes which have tended to obscure 
the great doctrine of justification by faith. 

The first which we shail mention is the undue promi- 
nence in the Christian system, which, since the days of Dr. 
Hopkins, has been given to the doctrine of the divine sove- 
reignty in choosing the heirs of salvation. We say the un- 
due prominency given to this doctrine, and not the faithful, 
habitual exhibition of it. We believe that it is, to the last 
degree, presumptuous and sinful in a steward of the myste- 
ries of God, to conceal any truth of his holy word, which 
has been intrusted to his distribution ; but yet the minister 
of Christ may claim for some particular truth an exclusive 
importance, which belongs not to it; he may give it such a 
prominence in the system, as to cast others equally im- 
portant into the shade, if not quite conceal them. ‘ We are 
pursuaded, if there be any one doctrine which may claim 
preeminence in the Christian system, that it is the doctrine 
of justification by faith ; and that the interests of truth have 
sutlered by the fact that the divine sovereignty for so long a 
time occupied the position, which, since the days of Luther, 
had been awarded to the former. 

This doctrine being used instead of the law of God, asa 
means of conviction of sin, did not lead the sinner to a just 
knowledge of his disease, and thus left him ignorant of the 
necessity and value of the remedy, which is the righteous- 
ness and sanctification which are found in Christ. 

We believe that the law of God is the great means of 
convicting the sinner; this is the only true, the unchange- 
able standard of right and wrong, holiness and sin, duty 
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and delinquency. No being can have just views of himself 
till he has been brought to allow the justice of this rule and 
measured himself by this standard. Until a person has been 
brought to feel the justice of the spiritual demands of this 
law, he will not be able to yield a very firm assent even to 
the divine sovereignty. It will be a mere historical faith, an 
intellectual assent. Unless a person be acquainted with the 
true extent of the preceptive part of the law—unless he 
feels that all his affections are entirely corrupt, and the oppo- 
sition of his heart to duty absolutely unchangeable, he will 
never give over the secret but firm hope that there is some 
virtue in his doings, and that he possesses within himself a 
fountain of power, not so great indeed as he could wish, but 
pretty nearly adequate to all his wants. We believe that 
the preaching which nearly overlooks the divine law as a 
means of convictions, and places so much reliance on the 
divine decrees, is not even the true way of establishing the 
doctrine of election. It will produce an assent to the pro- 
position indeed as a part of a metaphysical system, but still 
some of the fundamental parts of this system will not be 
firmly received. We believe, that to know the extent of 
our guilt, we must know the true standard of duty, and com- 
pare ourselves only by that. Where the Holy Spirit con- 
victs of sin the subject gains his knowledge of sin by the 
law. Iwas alive without the law, but when the command- 
ment came sin revived and I died. I hadnot known sin but 
by the law. Leta person know that his very heart is sin- 
ful, that all the affections and passions which have prompted 
all his past actions are corrupt and in opposition to the di- 
vine law ; that all his attempts even at obedience and refor- 
ination are poisoned in their principle and not sincere—let 
him have that sense of ill desert which always accompanies 
the consciousness of sin, and he will see the justice of his 
condemnation, and that nothing but grace, sovereign grace, 
can be the cause of his sanctification and redemption. But 
till a person sees his utter depravity and averseness to al! 
good ; that he can claim, on the score of merit, not renewing 
and sanctifying grace, but only eternal condemnation, he 
will always secretly believe the doctrine of election to be 
unjust, and an imputation on the moral attributes of God. 

So far then from being a more powerful means of convic- 
tion of sin than the law of God, we think that the doctrine 
of divine decrees will not be firmly received till the law of 
God has done its work on the conscience. 
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But this doctrine has also been regarded as the instru- 
ment of conviction of sin to the exclusion of the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. It has been a very general belief that 
the clear and forcible exhibition of the doctrine of election 
is by itself calculated to call forth the sinner’s opposition of 
heart, to make him sensible of his depravity and wickedness. 
Under this impression, ministers of the gospel have been dis- 
posed to make this truth the great burden of discourse in 
iheir addresses to the impenitent. As the opposition which it 
excited was considered only as an instructive manifestation 
of their depravity, and was expected soon to alarm the sin- 
ner himself and make him aware of his wickedness, the doc- 
trine was often presented in the most offensive form both as 
to matter and manner. It was regarded as an important 
point to excite and keep up this opposition. We believe 
that much of this dislike was caused by the unfeeling, bar- 
barous deportment of the preacher, and much by the par- 
tial and crude manner in which the doctrine was exhibited, 
and no small degree of it by the mere blindness of the sin- 
ner, convinced from the word of God of the truth of the 
doctrine, but not convinced of his own hopeless depravity, 
and thus made acquainted with the justice of it. 

We know that the convicted sinner, who has been slain 
by the law, while he acknowledges the justice of God’s elect- 
ing mercy, and is convinced that it should be the object of his 
adoration, yet still dislikes the doctrine, and nothing but the 
grace which reconciles him to God and his law can recon- 
cile him to his decrees ; but we are persuaded that the oppo- 
sition which is generally aroused by the naked exhibition of 
the doctrine of election is no peculiar evidence of the de- 
pravity of the heart, and especially that it has no tendency 
to make the sinner himself acquainted with his corruption 
and convince him of sin. If it have this eflect, it must be 
because this opposition is peculiarly sinful—but we do not 
in general find that men’s consciences become tender by the 
signal outbreaking of their corruptions. The ambitious, the 
avaricious or revengeful, are not taught the sinfulness of 
these ruling passions by means of the passions themselves. 
We believe that no exhibition of Scripture truth, or the law 
of God, no reasoning on the subject of moral and natural 
ability, have ever accomplished this, or are able to accom- 
plish it. The Holy Spirit alone can make man believe and 
even feel that the law of God is just and perfectly reasona- 
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ble in the whole extent of its demands, and the only true 
and unchangeable standard of right and wrong ; that there 
is not and cannot be any excuse for not exercising the affec- 
tions which it requires, or for yielding to those which it con- 
demns. This is the doctrine of the Bible, and it has been the 
doctrine of the orthodox since the reformation. We believe 
that those who have relied upon the exhibition of this doc- 
trine as the direct instrument of conviction of sin, have been 
deceived themselves and deceived others. It has not made 
the sinner truly acquainted with the extent and malignity of 
his disease, nor with the necessity for the aid of the great 
physician. In general, the impenitent have felt-only some 
alarm at finding in themselves such dislike to what they are 
persuaded is a Scripture doctrine ; they have endeavored to 
overcome or at least to curb it. Incase that they have ex- 
periencd some excitement in their feelings; if the carnal 
heart have assumed some new and more flattering phase, 
and they have some faint hope that it is conversion ; then 
the same selfish feelings which prompted them in their dis- 
like of what seemed to threaten their ruin, will lead them 
cordially to love a doctrine which now seems to guaranty 
their eternal felicity—and this delight in the doctrine is im- 
mediately regarded, both by the convert and his spiritual 
guide, as decisive evidence of his true conversion. 

lsut suppose a man’s passions are most powerfully excit- 
ed, does this alone teach him their sinfulness ? does it teach 
him that ambition, pride, covetousness, and all the affections 
that attach him to this world are in themselves offensive to 
God, and in opposition to his law? We believe that the 
influences of the Holy Spirit alone can do this. Mankind 
condemn the excess or wrong direction of these passions 
when they issue in mischief to themselves or high-handed 
crimes, but they are but partially acquainted with the sin- 
fulness of the affections themselves. When ambition or 
envy, or avarice or revenge, have issued in murder or gross 
fraud, or in some public evil, then they condemn the action, 
but in reality they only condemn the external exhibition or 
these passions. And here we will say that the New Haven 
theology is nothing but the theology of the natural heart. 
It ventures to pronounce these passions innoceut, with the 
precaution however of giving them different names. Ambi- 
bition is nothing but the instinctive love of power ; vanity an 
innocent desire of approbation ; revenge only sensibility to 
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injury ; they are all forsooth innocent constitutional instincts ; 
and those passions which have filled the earth with crime 
and misery are now found to be nothing but innocent feel- 
ings for which we are not accountable, and have received 
the taking and romantic name of “ the emotions.” The fun- 
damental proposition of the New Haven theology is the very 
error which is ruining all those who reject the gospel; it 
is that which keeps them ignorant of their real disease and 
of their need of the remedy which grace has provided. The 
exhibition of divine sovereignty, however just and faithful, 
can never show the sinner the justice of the claims of the 
law, or teach him that all his affections are opposed to its re- 
quisitions. The sophistry of the carnal heart always evades 
and always will evade the conclusion that its passions them- 
selves are sinful. ‘The Holy Spirit alone can fully and ef- 
fectually convince men that the law justly condemns their 
native dispositions, and demands affections which are di- 
rectly opposed to those which they have always cherished. 

his doctrine of submission to the divine sovereignty 
seemed to take the place of repentance of sin in the exhibi- 
tions of gospel truth. Submission to God was the one great 
duty pressed upon the impenitent—comparatively little was 
said of the nature, extent and influence of true godly sorrow 
for sin—the impression given was that true submission com- 
prehended all that is implied by the term repentance to- 
wards God—it was believed that the sinner had repented 
provided there existed any true spiritual feeling in his mind : 
but we are satisfied that this is very far from the Scripture 
doctrine respecting repentance. Itis there considered not 
as an act, but a course of action, a comparison of the heart 
and life with the whole preceptive part of the Bible, and a 
generous filial sorrow in view of all transgressions. But if 
the whole of repentance be not implied in submission, the. 
whole of submission is implied in repentance. He who 
has pressed upon the sinner his obligation to obedience 
to the whole law of God, and his duty to repent of all his 
transgressions, has pressed upon him all that is implied in 
the duty of submission ; the law of God and not his decrees 
is the rule of duty, and it comprehends all duty; it is the 
sum of all obligation. He whohas learned what is really 
implied in the obligation to love God knows that he is bound 
to love him for his moral perfections--both for that justice 
which has fixed the demands of the law he has broken, and 
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that which has fixed the penalty to which he stands exposed. 
We believe that the doctrine of submission to the sover- 
eignty of God became so prominent, only by its taking 
almost the whole ground which had been occupied by the 
doctrine of evangelical repentance. 

But what gave these views a peculiarly baneful influence 
was, that submission to God was almost exclusively dwelt 
upon as necessary to acceptance with him, while an appro- 
priating faith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ was passed 
over in comparative silence. No systematic efforts were 
made to destroy the sinner’s hopes in his own righteousness 
for justification. There was no exhibition of the law with 
the intent to show him that his own righteousness could 
never constitute a claim or any part of a claim to accept- 
ance with God: that the righteousness of Christ alone must 
be the sole ground of acceptance. We are confident that 
the disproportioned importance given to the subject of sub- 
mission was the means of giving a very subordinate place 
to faith in the Redeemer’s righteousness in the Christian 
scheme ; and it was, in a manner which we shall presently 
point out, the cause why this grand subject was taught ina 
purely speculative manner. Barely to inform the sinner, 
on the authority of the Bible even, or to attempt to prove 
by reasoning, that he needs to be pardoned by the blood of 
Christ, is not sufficient. It will after all be foolishness to 
him. It will not lead him to renounce his self-righteous 
hopes. Is must be the great object of the preacher to set 
home the law, both as to the precept and penalty, upon his 
conscience, and if the Holy Spirit give efficacy to this preach- 
ing, the sinner will renounce these hopes forever and see his 
need of a Mediator; otherwise he will continue to trust in 
them, notwithstanding all the reasonings of man and the 
solemn declarations of God. But the law alone is the 
means of conviction —and this constant preaching of sub- 
mission was little different, in its spirit, from neonomianism, 
Whenever the preacher ceases to attack the self-righteous- 
ness of the sinner, and to hold up Christ as the only object 
of hope, he has departed from the simplicity of the gospel. 
To preach the law ever so faithfully will be in vain if the 
righteousness of Christ is partially concealed. The law 
must be the means, and not the end. It is only a school- 
master to bring men to Christ. If preached alone, if obliga- 
tion alone is insisted on, or mainly pressed, it is preaching 
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the law and not the gospel. A blessing will not attend 
such preaching. The law is wholly ineflicacious. The in- 
fluences of the Spirit are granted only in order to bring men 
to Christ, and to build them up in him. 

2. The great doctrine of justification by faith has been 
obscured by superticial exhibitions of the extent and obliga- 
tion of the divine law. We have already partially unfolded 
our views on this subject. 

We grant that no men ever more zealously labored to 
establish the spirituality of the law and press spiritual du- 
ties upon the impenitent than the New England divines. 
But even here we think they failed in being understood, by 
the metaphysical cast which they imparted to their instruc- 
tions. They were for subjecting all gospel precepts to a 
scientific analysis; decomposing every thing till they ar- 
rived at the constituent principles; subjecting Christian 
morals to a kind of chemical process, and giving a new and 
systematic nomenclature. This the vulgar not only failed to 
understand, but were pretty sure to misunderstand. They 
did not present a full and well arranged system of Christian 
morals, comprising all the duties which we owe to God, to 
our neighbor and ourselves, and unfolding fully the spiritual 
motives which are the life and soul of these. In such a 
system the nature, the occasions, and extent of these duties, 
are all intelligible to the meanest capacity. But when all 
the sins and crimes which can be conceived are resolved 
into selfishness, and all holiness into benevolence, the subject 
becomes so abstract as to have little influence on the hearer. 
When the preacher enlarges upon the heinousness of extor- 
tion, perjury, or Sabbath-breaking, he is understood ; his 
hearers enter into his expositions and make application to 
themselves—but when he confines himself to the criminality 
of selfishness, no one makes application or really appreciates 
a discussion so abstract. 

It has been claimed for the successors of Dr. Hopkins, 
that they have been zealous asserters of moral obligation ; 
that they have done away the waiting system as it has been 
called, and pressed upon the impenitent their obligations to 
faith and immediate submission, &c. We allow that they 
have taught the obligations to certain spiritual duties which, 
so far as of a moral nature, are comprised in the law of God ; 
but what we object, is that they have stopped here and not 
pressed the obligation to the whole law, as did the old di- 
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vines; that they have established a species of neonomi- 
anism. 

And even as far as they have taught these duties, they 
have not rested the obligation on the true basis, the immuta- 
ble justice of the demands of the divine law. They have 
condescended to debate the matter with the sinner, as though 
it were a disputable point ; they have endeavored to estab- 
lish the position that the sinner has all the ability that he 
needs, as though the possession of ability constituted the 
ground of obligation. We have always thought such an 
application of the really important distinction between natural 
and moral ability to the subject of moral obligation to spiritual 
duty, sophistical. The truth is, the law of God comprises 
nothing but moral ability ; this is the sum of its demands. 

Who would thizk of a metaphysical argument to satisfy 
the wretch who should have the impudence to dispute the 
criminality of murder? Every part of the law, to its high- 
est point of spirituality, is equally binding, and it is only the 
blindness of conscience, and not mere ignorance, which 
causes skepticism. The law is perfectly, immutably, and 
eternally just in its demands. Notwithstanding our deprav- 
ity, our dependence on divine grace for aid, we are bound 
to perfect obedience. Else Christ is dead in vain. So far 
short as we are of perfect obedience, so far we are utterly 
inexcusable and guilty. Every failure has incurred the pen- 
alty of this law. For every failure we must have pardon 
through the atoning blood of Christ, or we perish. 

We know that there have been those who have been 
justly chargeable with preaching what is called the waiting 
system—but we believe that the number has always been 
comparatively small. The old divines preached not only 
present obligation to a few duties, but present and past obli- 
gation to perfect obedience—not only that the law is now 
binding on the sinner, but that it had always been—that 
consequently he needs to repent and seek the remission of 
all past want of conformity to it. It is true persons experi- 
enced under this preaching deep convictions of sin before they 
were renewed and justified, but these men did not preach 
the obligation of conviction of sin, but only the obligations 
of the law. The »y did not however expect that the strongest 
exhibitions of the sinner’s obligations would ever persuade 
him of them, unless the Holy Spirit impressed them on him 
by disabusing his conscience. They preached obligation, 
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not expecting to produce conviction of it by any reasonings 
or persuasions of their own, much less a compliance with it. 
They had been taught, however, by long observation, that 
God generally not only shows the sinner his disease, but 
also his utter inability to recover himself, before he under- 
takes his cure, that he may for ever ascribe the glory to 
whom it is due ; that he shows him his obligations and leaves 
him a prey toa heart which violates them, till he is satisfied 
that the carnal mind cannot be subject to the law of God, 
and is ready to cry out, O wretched man, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death! We believe that those 
men who found out that obligation should be preached, 
notwithstanding the sinner’s depravity and dependence, 
should have pursued their discoveries and preached the ob- 
ligation of the whole law, with the same ardor as they did 
that of faith and submission. This, with the blessing of God, 
would have shown the sinner for what he expected pardon 
through a Saviour by faith—it would have shown the true 
extent of his wants—but to confine obligation to certain 
spiritual duties, remedial in their object, was to give the sin- 
ner the most partial view of his wretchedness, and the ne- 
cessity of the righteousness of the Redeemer. 

But if the preceptive part of the law was not fully in- 
sisted on, the penal part was almost wholly overlooked in 
addresses to the impenitent. It was urged that such exhi- 
bitions had a tendency only to excite the selfish fears of the 
impenitent, and none to produce spiritual affections. The 
law of God, so far as it reaches the conscience, will produce 
an unshaken conviction of the justice, both of its demands 
and its penalty. A sense of the justice of its demands will 
produce a consciousness of inherent depravity and the need 
of grace to remove it—but more especially a knowledge of 
the extent of our need of the righteousness of Christ for 
acceptance —while a sense of the justice of tts penalty most 
effectually shows the sinner the necessity for a Mediator to 
reconcile him to God. ‘Till the law of God reaches the 
conscience of the sinner so as to convict him of the justice 
of its penalty—however orthodox in speculation, however 
firm he may profess to believe in justification by faith—he 
really trusts in God’s justice for acceptance in some form or 
other ; he has such inadequate views of the deserts of his 
sins, that he really thinks it would not cost much to the di- 
vine mercy to cancel them, and that it would be hard, after 
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all he has done, if God should at last cast him off. Every 
unconvicted sinner does really think that the sentence of 
the law is cruel, and nothing but the enlightening influences 
of the Spirit of God will ever satisfy him as to its justice. 
Till a person is thus acquainted with the justice of the pen- 
alty of the law and the true extent of his deserts, he will 
most certainly trust in the lightness of his own guilt, in the 
value of his doings ; he will expect his salvation chiefly from 
the justice of God—it is naturally impossible, then, that he 
should receive it as it is offered, a free gift. The righteous- 
ness of Christ can be received by him only who has re- 
nounced all dependence on his own. Now that impression 
of the justice of the penal part of the law only, which the 
Holy Spirit grants, where the law is preached as a means 
of leading the sinner to Christ ; that impression alone, will 
destroy all dependence on one’s own righteousness. Let 
but the law thus aflect the conscience of the sinner, he 
then believes, he feels that he is under its penalty; he feels 
that the penalty expresses but his own deserts ; he dreads 
God’s anger, sees that he can never avert it, that it is infi- 
nite and endless ; he cannot imagine that any thing can have 
efficacy to remove it; he knows that he himself merits the 
torments of hell, and that he who merits these can never 
merit any thing else; all his hopes on the score of merit 
are forever cut off. The person thus convicted, feels that 
the curse of the Jaw only represents the extent of the wrath 
of God as to degree and duration. There is in an awaken- 
ed conscience an instinctive awful dread of God and pun- 
ishment. In fact the penalty and precept of the law are ob- 
scurely written there. 

We think that failure to press the justice of the law, to 
as the whole extent of its demands and its penalty, has pro- 
duced in the church very obscure and inadequate views of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. 

3. But bold and rash philesophical speculations as to the 
nature of the atonement have done still more. These spec- 
ulations undoubtedly owed their first rise to the metaphysi- 
cal reasonings of some who taughta limited atonement, but 
had encumbered the doctrine with conclusions which had no 
real connexion with it, and made it very difficult to present 
the offers of salvation as they are set forth in the gospel. 
But these corruptions of the primitive simplicity of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith were met, not by the decisions 
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of the word of God alone, or principally, but by argu- 
ments which had the same source as the errors which they 
opposed. After the days of the younger Edwards divines in 
New-England speculated with sufficient boldness on such 
subjects as these, What is an atonement? what gives it its 
value? how it removes guilt? how it procures eternal life ? 
—as though there were nothing beyond human powers in 
what is confessedly the great mystery of godliness. We 
always thought that they advanced principles which, carried 
to their true consequences, were subversive of the atone- 
ment itself which they professed to vindicate. It is always 
at our own peril and that of others, when we attempt to 
find any light on the great truths of revelation, beyond what 
God has seen fit to reveal in his word. 

It was not long before Dr. Murdock advanced a system 
which he professed to draw from principles which had long 
been admitted by New-England divines. Many professed 
to consider it identically the same, or only a fuller and more 
free developement of it. ‘This system consisted in a_posi- 
tive denial of the proper propitiatory sacrifice of Christ— 
and taught that the atonement was nothing more than a 
scenic exhibition of God’s displeasure of sin, designed not 
to reconcile God, but purely for the instruction of intelligent 
beings throughout the universe. Just at the point of time 
when this bold philosophical speculation had obtained a gen- 
eral currency, Pelagianism made its appearance in New- 
England. Since that, we have heard more of the wisdom 
of this world in preaching the cross of Christ, than on any 
other occasion. It is no longer foolishness, but, in the hands 
of a young stripling who has got the new system, some- 
thing which he can make perfectiy intelligible and palata- 
ble to the carnal mind. We no longer hear the preacher 
endeavoring to convince the sinner that pardon is possible ; 
he teaches merely that the punishmeut of sin is necessary as 
a matter of expediency ; he does not labor to show that God, 
for Christ’s sake, is ready to be reconciled—he wishes to 
make his audience comprehend that punishment is necessary 
in a moral system; that it is a truly benevolent institution, 
established to keep those who remain steadfast, true to their 
allegiance. 

These men assume that man is able to comprehend 
both the necessity and the nature of the atonement. Assum- 
ing this principle, they have determined that the only neces- 
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sity for the penalty of the law is to keep the rest of the 
universe in subjection, by making a suitable impression by 
means of the threatening, or the execution of the punish- 
ment. This being the case, it constitutes the whole necessi- 
ty for the atonement, where the penalty of the law is laid 
aside, and fully explains to us the nature of this atonement. 
It must be such an emblematic representation of God’s dis- 
pleasure agi nst sin as would make full as strong an im- 
pression upon the universe as the execution of the penalty. 

Here is a formal statement of the doctrine that sin has no 
inherent criminality or desert of punishment, and it is made 
the basis of the doctrine of the atonement. God has not 
annexed a penalty to the transgression of his law, and will 
not execute it because such transgression really merits pun- 
ishment, but simply to make an impression on other account- 
able beings. Itis purely a matter of expediency, for the 
good of others, and not on account of the desert of the crim- 
inal ; and the lost soul, in his future misery, may have the 
reflection that he is only a martyr for the good of others ; 
an emblem set up by the Creator to make the same impres- 
sion on the universe, which is accomplished by the atone- 
ment of Christ. We regard this as a system of pure ration- 
alism., All its principles are drawn from reason, and no one 
ever attempted to find authority for it in the New-Testa- 
ment till this book had been in the hands of the Church eighteen 
centuries—a pretty sure proof that it cannot be the great 
doctrine of the Gospel. 

But it is a doctrine just calculated to harden the sinner 
and obliterate within him all just sense of his true deserts. 
It denies that God is angry with him and will panish him on 
account of his deserts—or that sin has any real ill-desert— 
no, it is only the policy of a statesman who wishes to make 
a useful impression on the community in favor of good 
order and submission to the laws; and who therefore is 
obliged, for their good, always to make an example of trans- 
gressors, or what will at least make an equal impression, 

The sinner is taught to look on his sins, not as having any 
desert of punishment—he looks on God not as an incensed 
judge ; punishment is no evidence at all of God’s displeasure 
with the sinner, or wrath towards him, but only a proof of 
his benevolence towards those who remain steadfast. We 
believe that this philosophical theory of the atonement has 
tended only to harden and ruin sinners. It takes from them 
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those views of the desert of sin which alone can remove the 
sinner’s trust in his own righteousness, and lead bim to em- 
brace a Saviour. We believe that it has had a baneful in- 
fluence on the Church. Some of the principles of this 
scheme have been received by those who would shrink from 
it as a whole, and just so far as they have been incorporated 
with the great doctrine of justification by faith, just so far 
they have obscured it. But the scheme itself is a denial 
that Christ was a propitiatory sacrifice for sin; a denial 
that God was even offended—the atonement is wholly an 
expedient to make an impression ; all the types and em- 
blems have shadowed forth that which proved as really a 
mere shadow and emblem, as they were. For the sacrifi- 
ces were as truly calculated to make an impression of God’s 
displeasure at sin, as what is now called the atonement. 
We think all the metaphysical reasoning on the subject of 
the atonement has been directly calculated to obscure the 
doctrine—to blind the sinner as to the necessity of an atone- 
ment, or give him erroneous views of that which is the only 
foundation of our hopes, and the only means of our final 
blessedness. 


Arr. LV.—Tue Wie Question. 


By Narna’t Hewir, Pastor of the Bridgeport Congregational Church, Ct. 
Late General Agent of the American Temperance Society. 


Bridgeport, Ct., April 22d, 1839, 


Mr. Eprror, 

Dear Sir: The following Address was written by me 
as Chairman of a Committee appointed by a Temperance 
Convention held in Hartford, Ct., in September 1836. Of 
the Resolutions adopted by that Convention, the following 
only are selected as having relation to the address itself, and 
to the manner in which it was suppressed : 

3. Resolved, That while the Convention review, with 
gratitude and rejoicing, the progress of the cause under the 
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pledge on which our Societies were originally established, 
yet, in their view, that pledge is not adapted to carry out the 
reformation, inasmuch as it only recommends and REQUIRES 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, in one form, while other 
intoxicating drinks, calculated to cause and perpetuate 
intemperate habits, are unnoticed, and apparently counte- 
nanced ;—therefore, this Convention recommend the adop- 
tion, by the State, and all local Societies, of the principle of 
entire abstinence from the use, as a beverage, of all drinks 
that can intoxicate. 

13. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft 
an address to the people of the State, and that the Executive 
Committee of the State Society be requested to take meas- 
ures to have said address extensively circulated. [Rev. Dr. 
Hewit, Hon. R. M. Sherman and Rev. Mr. Lindsley, were 
appointed as this committee. Mr. Sherman having declin- 
ed, on account of pressing engagements, Rev. Mr. Bacon 
was substituted in his place. ] 

17. Resolved, That the proceeding of this Convention, 
with the Address to be prepared by the committee appoint- 
ed for this purpose, be printed under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

My address was submitted to my colleagues, and with 
slight alterations it was approved and adopted by them, and 
transmitted to John T. Norton, Esq., of Farmington, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the State Temper- 
ance Society. Some days afterward I received from that 
gentleman a letter of which the following is a copy. 


Farmington, Oct. 25, 1836. 


Rev. and Dear Sir: The address to the people of the 
State, prepared by you under the resolution of the late Tem- 
perance Convention has been received by the Executive 
Committee of the State Temperance Society ; and on read- 
ing it, whilst they are interested in the train of argument and 
in the views presented, and agree fully in the conclusions and 
recommendations, yet they feel some embarrassment in 
relation to publishing it entire, and they have concluded 
therefore to go frankly to yourself and state their difficulties. 

No Temperance convention has been held in the United 
States so characterized by a spirit of harmony as the one 
lately held at Hartford ; and the resolutions and proceedings 
which the committee intend to publish and circulate as soon 
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as the address is ready, are such as the Convention ap- 
proved, with almost entire unanimity, and they are such as 
will, they believe, unite all the friends of the cause in action, 
although they may not all arrive at their conclusions pre- 
cisely in the same way. 

Your address the committee would be glad to see pub- 
lished entire with your name to it; as they believe it would 
influence a large number of the good friends of the cause to 
more decided action. But it seems to them that an address 
from the Convention, to the people of the State, should con- 
form entirely with the resolutions and spirit of the Conven- 
tion, and be adapted to general circulation amongst all classes 
and denominations of people. 

The committee fear that some parts of your address will 
be considered as not in harmony with the spirit of the Con- 
vention, and as expressing your particular views and the 
views of a part only of the members of that body. The 
question they have asked themselves has been, Would the 
Convention have approved of the address entire? They 
are compelled to adopt the opinion that it would not. They 
may be mistaken, but such being their opinion, they can do 
no other than submit the matter again to you, and ask you to 
take it into consideration and favor them with your views on 
the subject. 

So much time has elapsed since the Convention, that the 
committee feel very desirous that as little additional delay 
shall take place as possible, and they take the liberty there- 
fore to ask if they may use the address, omitting some points 
and expressions upon which there is a difference of opinion 
amongst the sound friends of the cause? They propose this, 
only in the event that your time will not permit you to do 
it yourself, in case you consent to do it at all. The altera- 
tions of course to be submitted to you before publication. 

The Committee would state explicitly (lest you should 
fear their ultraism) that they have never been on the “sin 
per se” ground, and they deprecate all and every interfer- 
ence on the part of Temperance Societies with the question 
of the use of wine at the communion. ‘There were individ- 
uals in the Convention, however, who voted for the resolu- 
tions, who think it a sin to use alcoholic drinks as a bever- 
age under any circumstances,and there were those who 
think that the unfermented juice of the grape should be used 
at the communion. ‘These questions, and the relative grade 
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of intoxicating drinks on the great scale of drunkenness were 
purposely kept out of view in the resolutions, as questions 
that the Convention could net settle, and with which they 
should have nothing to do. 

The committe propose to publish a sketch of the remarks 
of the principal speakers on the Ist and 3d_ resolutions, and 
also the remarks of yourself, Mr. Bacon, and Professor Good- 
rich on the resolution offered by the latter at the close of the 
meeting. Will it be convenient for you to furnish a sketch 
of your remarks? 

The committee make this communication with feclings of 
the utmost respect, and with a sincere desire as far as possible 
to be governed by your views and to profit by your wisdom 
and experience. 

By order of the committee, 
Joun T. Norton, Chairman. 


In my reply to the above letter, 1 refused to admit of any 
alteration in the text of the address, but granted the com- 
mittee my consent to their prefixing or annexing to it what 
they pleased in their own names. After two months delay, 
J received the following ultimate decision of that committee. 


Farmington, Dec. 26th, 1836. 

My Dear Sir: 1 intended before this to have sent you 
the enclosed manuscript, but | have been much absent my- 
self, and it has been difficult to get the views of the gentle. 
men with whom I am associated on the State Temperance 
committee in relation to its publication, owing to their resid- 
ing at a distance from each other. 

The committe still think it does not express the views 
of the Convention, and as no means were provided to defray 
the expenses of publication, the committee do not feel bound 
to publish it,as they do not feel disposed to pay the expense 
themselves, nor could they under such circumstances solicit 
means from others. The proceedings of the Convention 
will also go unpublished, unless the committee should by 
and by issue a pamphlet containing some statistical infor. 
mation which they are collecting, when they might publish 
the resolutions adopted, and such of the speeches delivered 
at the Convention as they have been able to obtain, 

I remain, with sincere respect and affection, 
Your friend and ob’t serv't. 
Rev. Dr. Hewrr. Joun ‘Il’. Norton. 
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I forbear all comment on these extraordinary proceed- 
ings. They speak for themselves. 1 should not, in this 
public manner, advert to them, or attempt to publish what 
that respectable committee deemed it their duty to suppress, 
in violation of all the usages of the civilized world, were it 
not that 1 am represented by various persons as an apostate 
from my principles, and an enemy of that great and good 
work, which I formerly labored to promote. I give you 
that address without alteration. It contains my present 
views, and my practice is conformable to them. 

Yours truly, 
N. Hewrr. 


ADDRESS, 


To the Friends of Temperance in Connecticut. 


In view of the foregoing proceedings of the Convention, 
we would respectfully urge on you a renewed and vigorous 
support of the great and good work in which we are engaged. 
The Temperance reform has lost its novelty without losing 
any thing of its importance. After all that has been done, 
which is indeed prodigious, intemperance in every form of 
jt remains amongst us, and new victims are daily slaughtered 
at its altars. We have, moreover, reason to fear, that in 
some places there is of late an increased consumption of 
spirituous liquors ; that in such places they are both sold and 
drank more openly than at any time since Temperance Soci- 
eties were introduced amongst us. This deplorable relapse 
is doubtless to be attributed in a great measure to local 
causes ; and we should regard them as temporary and easily 
obviated, if there were not also generally in our State a man- 
ifest decline in zeal and activity in many of the members of 
our Society, and a growing indifference to the whole sub- 
ject in the people at large. ‘To revive our decaying zeal, 
and to awaken again universal attention to this momen- 
tous object, the late Convention was cailed. The effect of 
its deliberations on ourselves, is in a high degree propitious, 
Confidence is restored and prejudices are removed. With 
united views and resolutions, we purpose to renew our joint 
labors, and advance together as one. Should the sentiments 
which prevailed in the Convention pervade and control all 
the Societies of our State, we shall confidently anticipate, 
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under the Divine blessing, a general revival of the Temper- 
ance cause on solid and enduring principles. 

The main design of this Address, i is briefly to state what 
were the opinions sof the Convention on the chief causes of 
the present unpromising state of the Temperance reform, 
and the means of remedying the evil. 

Before we proceed to do this, it should be premised, that 
this benevolent enterprise shares in common with the other 
charitable and religious interests of our country, in the disas- 
trous effects of the selfish and worldly spirit which rages with 
extraordinary virulence throughout the land, and we may 
add, throughout the Christian world. _ If all other institutions 
of charity and piety were ina healthful and prosperous con- 
dition, and the ‘Temperance Society alone was falling to 
decay, we might well suspect that it was not worthy to live. 
But we may derive consolation and hope from the reflec- 
tion, that as our cause is depressed alike with the ordi- 
nances of God and the word of his grace, it shall revive 
again when “he shall appear in his glory, and build up 
Zion.” ‘This consideration ought to restrain us from imput- 
ing all the embarrassments under which the 'T emperance 

cause now labors to any thing peculiar to itself. If every 
person and thing appertaining to our great and good institu- 
tion were faultless, it does not follow that it forthwith would 
flourish and prevail: for the “ word of God is perfect,” yet 
it has not “ free course,” nor is it “ glorified” in the conver- 
sion of all men. We say these things, not to preclude an 
unsparing scrutiny into the faults of temperance men and 
measures, but to the end that we may proceed therein cau- 
tiously, and avoid the groundless inference, that becaue the 
temperance work is in a measure at a stand, and there is “a 
strike” among some of the “hands,” it must of necessity 
arise from defects inherent in the system itself, or be laid 
exclusively at the door of any portion of its friends. 

We ought, moreovery, to bear in mind that the temper- 
ance system is still in its infancy. Whatever may be said 
of the abstinence from spirituous liquors which has at any 
time heretofore obtained among other nations, it is in vari- 
ous important respects totally unlike the temperance reform 
of our own. ‘The ancient oriental philosophy taught the 
monsirous dogma, that the matter of which man’s body is 
composed is substantial wickedness, and it proscribed all 
inebriating drinks as well as generous meats, because they 
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nourished and excited a man of sin. Infected and corrupted 
by this philosophy many Christian sects in the early ages 
practised all manner of bodily mortifications, hoping to kill 
the vices of the soul by the emaciation of the body. Ma- 
homet interdicted wine to his disciples, with the crafty design 
of erecting an insurmountable “ wall of partition” between 
them and all Christians, and of deposing Christ from his 
supremacy by abolishing the visible symbol of his authority 
in that * cup of the New Testament in his blood.” That wily 
impostor discovered the infallible connection between the be- 
lief that wine is in all cases pernicious to men, and the conse- 
quent abhorrence vf the Christian religion. The ancient 
schools of the athlete subjected their disciples to rigid abste- 
miousness, that they might emulate the brutes in their phys- 
ical powers: to run as the horse, and to fight as the bear and 
the dog. For temporary or sinister ends, all manner of per- 
sons have voluntarily undergone privations both of flesh and 
wine ; for it is nothing new or strange for men to feed some 
one master appetite or passion on the sacrifice of others. But, 
we trust, our own temperance system has a higher origin, a 
purer character, and a better end than any of these. It is 
not the offspring of a false philosophy, or a spurious reli- 
gion. Its life and vigor depend not on the corrupt passions 
or perverted opinions of sects and parties. It is not a tool 
or weapon in the hands of the crafty and ambitious. In its 
legitimate character it is most simple and pure. Without 
an interpreter it can be read and understood of all men. It 
needs not the subtleties of the schools for its exposition and 
defence. It asks not the patronage of a party, nor is it 
dependent on the learned and the great. In a word, it is a 
grace of the spirit of Christ, brought forth from its long 
seclusion in the kingdom of wisdom and mercy, and embod- 
ied in a social form, and made visible and accessible to all. 

Mankind wanted no prophet to reveal to them the evils of 
intemperate drinking. Every family almost, had a domestic 
altar to this obscene and bloody demon. The father or the 
son was the prophet and the priest and victim. It was a 
reformer and redeemer which was needed, who should enter 

in and abide with every household, that he might be ever at 

hand to help in the time of need. The temperance plan is 

that deliverer. By bitterexperience the people had learned 

the mischiefs of spirituous liquors, and on the other hand a few 
had been taught by experience the safety and blessings of 
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entire abstinence from distilled spirits. The few brought 
forth their experience for the instruction and reformation of 
the many ; and for the sake of expedition and efficiency em- 
bodied their wisdom and example in the forms of a social 
compact, and put on the livery of a new and distinct commu- 
nity. The temperance system therefore is a plain, simple, 
common sense, matter-of fact affair, remote from all mystery 
and complexity : an every day homespun concern. It was 
fondly hoped by its first promoters, that it would be let alone 
by all curious and meddlesome persons ; and be allowed to 
spread over the land like air, and water, and sunshine, for 
the benefit of any body and every body, without being altered 
and fixed, now to this one’s notions, and now to that one’s: 
that it would escape the toils of party-spirit, and never be- 
come a subject for wits and philosophers to write and dis- 
pute about. But these perils have beset the temperance 
reform early in its career ; and we have new evidence of 
the humiliating truth, that the gifts of God, either in nature, 
providence, or grace, cannot be put into the hands of men 
without being defiled by their sooty fingers; for the hands 
of the best of men are not spotless. In short, the temper- 
ance reform is in the hands of depraved and erring men; 
who are obliged to do their work over and over again, before 
they can make it right; and in this recent combination of 
multitudes of all descriptions of mankind, the wonder is, 
that they have gone on together so long and so well, and 
not that they have, in some measure, fallen out by the way. 

It is well known that the debates and divisions among 
the friends of temperance, proceed chiefly from conflicting 
opinions about the propriety of putting fermented liquors on 
a level with distilled spirits, and of subjecting them to the 
same absolute proscription. We intend not a review of this 
controversy, or, in our representative capacity as a dele- 
gated Convention, do we wish to be understood as siding 
with either party on this question. We shall advert to so 
much of this excitable subject, as is necessary to produce, if 
it be possible, mutual forbearance on the part of all the 
upright and judicious friends of the common cause. And 
here it may be of use to recur to an ancient controversy, in 
some repects analogous to this. In the apostolic age of the 
Christian church, dissension arose amongst the Jewish and 
Gentile converts about “meats and drinks.” Respecting 
these contentions, the inspired apostle enjoined on all parties 
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to “follow after the things which make for peace, and the 
things whereby one may edify another.” The mode of con- 
ciliation which he proposed we find in Rom. xiv. 1.-3: “ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ve, but not to doubtful dis- 
putations. For one believeth that he may eat all things: 
another who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth, 
despise him that eateth not; and let not him that eateth not, 
judge him that eateth: for God hath received him.” ‘The 
Gentile believer regarded the scruples of his Jewish brother 
with contempt, and “despised” him for his ignorance and 
stupidity in supposing that “ any thing was unclean of itself.” 
The Jewish convert, on the other hand, abhorred the licen- 
tiousness of his Gentile brother, and “ judged” him as guilty 
of sin in eating that which was “unclean.” The apostle 
adjusts the controversy by denominating it a “doubtful dis- 
putation.” Both parties were prohibited from pronouncing 
an absolute judgment in the case, and each left to the free 
exercise of his private judgment, subject to the law of 
* walking charitably” with differing brethren. In like man- 
ner, we may say of the question, whether fermented liquors 
are of the same species as distilled spirits, that it is one of 
“ doubtful disputation.” The learned in these matters— 
the “ doctors of the law”’—contend about it, and are like to, 
for ought we can see, without end. At any rate, it is an 
intricate and puzzling question for the multitude of mankind, 
whose welfare, be it remembered, gives to the temperance 
society all its importance. ‘The knowledge of men in gen- 
eral is acquired mainly by observation and experience, and 
not from books and the laboratories of philosophers. Com- 
mon experience manifests several points of difference be- 
tween the produce of a cider-mill and the produce of a cider- 
still. Dissolute men are witnesses to a material diversity 
between cider and cider-brandy ; for as intemperate drink- 
ers advance downward in excessive drinking, they pass on- 
ward from simple cider to cider-brandy, and never from 
cider-brandy backward to mere cider when both are equally 
at their option. Sober men, (whose sobriety is a virtue of 
the mind and not a physical habit of the body,) who use but 
never abuse simple and pure cider, and other fermented 
liquors in an unadulterated state, feel no desire for the fiery 
and acid spirits of the still ; but the distempered and raging 
lust of the drunkard cannot be quieted by the mild stimulus 
of simple cider or pure wine, but ravenously demands the 
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hot and high pressure powers of the spirits of cider or of 
wine. The common terms used to designate these articles, 
indicate a real or apparent difference between them. Wine, 
and the spirits of wine, to the common sort of people, mean 
very different things. Chemical analysis, it is true, discloses 
the fact that the active and characteristic property of these 
liquids belongs to an element common to both. In like man- 
ner the laboratory of the chemist reveals the astonishing fact 
that the diamond and charcoal are essentially the same; yet 
common observation and the usages of mankind make no 
small difference between diamonds and charcoal. These 
observations show us conclusively, that for the moral and 
practical uses of the body of mankind, it will never do for 
the Temperance Society to proceed on the assumption that 
there is not a material difference between fermented liquids 
and distilled spirits. ‘The moral duties of men can never 
rest secure on doubtful principles. ‘The most speedy and 
effectual method of corrupting the moral character of man, 
is to impose on his conscience obligations of doubtful author- 
ity. Hence all extravagance both in religion and morals is 
uniformly succeeded by profanenesss and profligacy. 

It remains that we briefly advert to another most mo- 
mentous relation of the question under consideration. How 
much svever the advocates of an indiscriminate proscription 
of all fermented liquors may deprecate any interference on 
their part with the faith and worship of the church of 
Christ, it is found, in fact, impossible to prevent it. Just as 
soon as it was perceived that statements concerning wine 
were obtaining credit among the friends of temperance soci- 
eties, which bore directly on the Lord’s Supper in such a 
manner as to bring into question the propriety of using wine 
in its observance, great numbers of professing Christians, 
with the great body of gospel ministers, took the alarm, as 
well they might. For whatever a few may think of it, it is 
most evident to every sober-minded and well-informed man, 
whether he be a member of the church or not, that the agi- 
tation of that question in the church would be followed by 
the most pestilent consequences. Subjects of far less moment 
than this, have gendered bitter and lasting strife, and split 
the church into factions and separations. Besides, what 
conscientious professor of religion can fail of discovering 
the painful and perilous state which every humble and devout 
disciple of Christ must be in, , am is made to doubt whether 

Vou. VI. 
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he is not guilty of sin in drinking of the “cup of the New 
Testament in Christ’s blood.” Remember those axioms of 
gospel holiness, “ whatsoever is not of faith, is sin,” and * he 
that doubteth is damned if he eat,” and then consider the 
dreadful predicament of every sincere and upright Christian, 
who approaches the Lord’s table with the doubt festering in 
his mind, that peradventure the cup of wine is but “a broth 
of abomination.” Can any man, wonder now, that the pro- 
gress of the temperance reform when it seemed to turn to- 
wards a resultof this fearful nature, was regarded with alarm 
by the great body of pastors and churches? Furthermore, 
the tendency of certain representations of the nature and 
effects of pure wine, which have been extensively made, and 
we fear, believed,'reaches if possible still further than the 
effects above mentioned. They seem to touch the person 
of Christ himself, and bring the moral perfection of his hab- 
its and example into doubt. He drank wine: the same in 
kind of which other men drank, and which, when used im- 
moderately, produced intoxication. His enemies took ad- 
vantage of this, and reproached him “ as a man that was glut- 
tonous and a wine bibber—a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
The defamers of Christ appear to have regarded his “ eating 
and drinking,” either as intrinsically vicious, or as culpable 
because it seemed to countenance publicans and sinners in 
their excesses, or both. According to methods of reasoning 
adopted by some in our day, these maligners of Christ were 
in the right. Those who speak of pure wine as intrinsically 
pernicious, and those who affirm that although it be not itself 
deleterious, yet it is criminal to drink it, lest the example be 
abused by others to their temporal and eternal ruin, would 
do well most seriously to inquire whether they do not justify 
the ancient aspersions cast on the conduct of our Lord. 
Hence it should cease to be a matter of surprise and scandal, 
that great numbers of ministers and church members revolted 
at sentiments, the apparent tendency of which is, to hold up 
to mankind the character and example of Christ, as prejudi- 
cial to sound morals and the happiness of men. 

It seems almost superfluous to add, thatidf temperance 
societies insist on the condemnation of unadulterated wine, 
and its exclusion from the church, in common with distilled 
spirits, as intrinsically and universally mischievous, they 
must make up their minds to witness the secession of the 
church of Christ from all further fellowship with them. 
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And as the temperance reform is a bough of the church 
shooting over the wall, just as soon as it is cut off from its 
parent stock it will wither away and die—unless, planted 
in some unhallowed suil, it lives to bear “the grapes of 
Sodom and the clusters of Gomorrah.” We ought further 
to consider that there is a growing jealousy on the part of 
many Christians of the highest reputation for wisdom and 
piety, of the ultimate efforts of self-constituted societies, aim- 
ing at a control over public opinion, and composed of all 
manner of persons, without regard to their principles and 
characters, save jn that point of union which is the heart 
and core of their'respective communities. Whenever any 
of these directly intermeddle with the internal affairs of the 
“household of faith,” and attempt to give laws to the “ free- 
men of the Lord,” is it to be wondered at that the intruders 
are indignantly repelled? Where no direct attempt is 
made on the independence and liberty of the church, it is 
not difficult to discern, that through those individua's who 
are members in common both of the church and of such 
societies, the church may be brought under the control of 
bodies of men foreign to itself. For * as no man can serve 
two masters,” if gospel ministers and professing Cliristians, 
as the members of the Temperance Society for example, 
imbibe opinions and assume obligations which in any one 
important particular interfere with the faith, worship and 
discipline of the churches, they must of course so far forth 
as they are honest associates of their temperance brethren 
and obedient to the principles of that society, become dis- 
sentient members of the church. ‘Thus circumstanced, they 
must either “* walk disorderly” in the church, or seek to in- 
novate on its customs, and propagate in it the new views 
which they have brought with taem from abroad. Aware 
of this, not a few of the former most active and efficient 
friends of the temperance cause, in view of the tendency 
of much that has been said and attempted in regard to 
wine, and governed by the immutable axiom of truth and 
righteousness, that “we ought to obey God rather than 
man” have of late stood on one side, “ watching whereunto 
this new thing would grow.” Not to dwell further on this 
matter, we would merely state, that enough has been said 
to show, that the further agitation of the wine question, in 
the manner and form of much of the recent discussion of it, 
must forthwith cease, if we would not dismember our so- 
cieti s and thereby inflict on them a mortal wound. 
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It was on grounds substantially as stated above, that 
the Convention came to the harmonious result, of making in 
future a palpable difference in practice corresponding to the 
difference in belief, which obtains with the great body of 
temperance men. This difference is indicated in the words 
and phrases employed in the third Resolution. In respect 
to the old pledge of total abstinence from distilled spirits, it 
remains unaltered. This total abstinence is required —and 
a specific pledge to that effect is required. In regard to 
fermented liquors (meaning always pure unadulterated 
liquors) a principle—a principle in distinction from a pledge 
—is recommended, recommended, not required. We ear- 
nestly desire that the difference here made, may be carefully 
noted, and ingenuously and faithfully recognised, and up- 
rightly and perseveringly observed and maintained. ‘To 
preclude as much as possible all opportunity for over-zealous 
individuals to misconstrue and misapply the terms above 
employed, we will endeavor to set the views of the Conven- 
tion in a clear light, and give “ a certain sound” to their Res- 
olution. This can be done in the easiest and most perspic- 
uous manner, by referring to an analogous case recorded 
in the New-Testament— the community of goods amongst 
believers, which prevailed for a time in Jerusalem. In that 
case, several of the first converts to Christ, * having posses- 
sions, sold them and brought the money and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet ;” and “ neither said any of them, that ought 
that he possessed was his own, but they had all things com- 
mon.” Now this proceeding of the first Christians was 
wholly a spontaneous gush of that “ charity which seeketh 
not her own.” ‘The surrender of their property into the 
hands of the apostles as common stock, for the use of the 
whole community, was not demand-d—required by authority 
of law—by precepts of binding obligation, which could not 
be disobeyed without guilt. This is evident from the re- 
proaches of Peter against Ananias, * whilst it remained was 
it not thine own? and alter it was sold, was it not in thine 
own power?” Ifacommunity of goods was an integral and es- 
sential attribute of the church-state, and conformity to it an 
indispensable and universal qualification for membership, 
and no one could be, either in the sight of God or of man, a 
believer in Christ and a partaker of his salvation except on 
that condition, the language of Peter to Ananias would be 
either unintelligible or indefensible. It is most evident that 
Ananias might have retained his land or his money “ in his 
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own power,” and meted out his charity in his own time and 
way, without justly exposing hi:nself tocensure. The ques- 
tion was, not whether the first disciples should possess and 
exercise that “charity which seeketh not her own;” but 
whether it should be exercised in that way, viz., by throw- 
ing their goods into common stock, and parting with the in- 
dividual possession and discretionary disposition, each of 
his own. By the uncalled-for and spontaneous election of 
that particular mode of appropriating their own goods on 
the part of a few of the most opulent of the disciples, a prin- 
ciple was brought into the church; and which spread by 
imitation, and not by J/egislation. The adoption of the 
principle was not required of any who did not see cause to 
** go and do likewise.” As those who set the example, were 
moved to it by the free exercise of their private judgment 
and belief as to the best method of observing that “ charity,” 
which as a law was binding on all, so likewise every other 
member was at liberty to imitate the example or not, with- 
out being liable to the suspicion or charge of being destitute 
of charity and brotherly love. So in the present case, we 
admit that there is full liberty for all to retain the right to 
use fermented drinks (under the previous and universal law 
of “ temperance in all things,” which binds us all by the au- 
thority of God, and which obligation can be neither in- 
creased nor diminished by the opinions of men,) and to 
select that mode of exercising the virtue of temperance 
which may seem to him the best, subject to the common law 
of right reason and true benevolence, “ so to use that which 
is our Own, as not to injure our neighbor.” Now the pres- 
ent posture of public morals, in the judgment of able and 
good men, seems to require an example of the free surren- 
der of the right of using, as a beverage, all unadulterated fer- 
mented drinks. Freely they have selected this method of 
curbing the intemperate and pernicious use of fermented 
liquors, (the most of which, as commonly sold and circulated 
in this country, are noxious compounds of distilled spirits and 
poisonous drugs.) and consequently the example is proposed 
for the imitation of others. This method of proceeding on 
the grounds above stated, we call a principle; and this is 
recommended to all the temperance societies in the state, 
and to all the friends of morals and religion amongst us. 
For we maintain that in this matter “ we have been called to 
liberty ; only we are not to use liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but BY LOVE TO SERVE ONE ANOTHER.” 
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As to distilled spirits, we are all agreed that the right to 
use them as a beverage does not, and never did exist. We 
have no warrant from Scripture to that etlect. ‘lhe testi- 
mony of the must competent judges, and their effects when 
used as a beverage, unitedly demonstrate that they are 
every way unfit for use as one of the aliments of the human 
body. The unqualified and absolute obligation to put them 
away, may be asserted without scruple. <A pledge to that 
effect can be made with perfect safety, for it will not, directly 
or indirectly, nearly or remotely, impinge on any article of 
faith, or rule of duty. 

Lest any one should infer that we have given an undue 
prominence to one side of the question about fermented 
liquors, and that what we have said on the lawfulness of 
using pure wine may be perverted to a bad end by those 
who desire a cloak for their luxury and excess, we distinctly 
and emphatically declare, that out of regard to those who 
are in danger of falling a prey to drunkenness by means of 
wine and other fermented liquors, as well as by distilled 
spirits, We THINK IT To Be our DUTY, as wnHoLesome 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY AND AS CURISTIANS, TO ABSTAIN 
FROM ALL FERMENTED DRINKS AS A BEVERAGE. But in 
order that our example in this case may be blameless on all 
sides, we deem it of special importance to state, without ambi- 
guity or concealmeni, the grounds of our belief and practice. 
We would not confound things that differ, nor sanction opin- 
ions which militate against the perfection of the word and 
ordinances of Christ, or which expose the temperance sys- 
tem to the contempt of judicious and experienced men. 

Having in this manner, as we hope, foreclosed all objec. 
tions drawn from the sacred Scriptures on the intrinsic law- 
fulness of using pure wine, on all proper occasions, we can- 
not close this address without lifting our warning voice 
against the gross wresting of the Scriptures by “ unstable 
men” “ to their own destruction,” which so fearfully prevails. 
Under cover of the Bible, as they most profanely pretend, 
how many there are, in the circles of wealth and fashion, as 
well as among multitudes of our youth, who are rioting in 
“excess of wine!” Without all contradiction, immense quan- 
tities of counterfeit liquors are freely made, and sold, and 
drank, which are more deadly than even unadulterated spir- 
its. No man is safe from the poison of the drugged and 
counterfeit wine, ale and cider, who drinks at all at the bar 
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of taverns, or who sends his vessel to be filled at most of the 
wine-selling shops. At this juncture we are called upon to 
beware of every thing of the kind. Persons in health will 
suffer no inconvenience from the disuse of fermented liquors 
altogether. ‘i‘he cases wherein they are necessary are so 
few, and the amount required so small, that by a little pains- 
taking they may be procured in a pure state, and all danger 
and offence be avoided. 

We flatter ourselves that the foregoing views will be 
acceptable to the great body of sober and benevolent men 
in our State. Letus then cultivate harmony, and with united 
hearts and hands go forward with our great and necessary 
work, looking unto God, “ the giver of every good and per- 
fect gift,” for his presence, protection and blessing. 

In behalf of the committee, 
N. Hewir, Chairman. 

Bridgeport, Oct. 9th, 1836. 


Arr. V.-—Review or Dr. Grirrin’s Sermons. 


By Rev. Jounn Woopsaince, D. D., New Hartford, Conn. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D., to whichis prefixed a 
Memoir of his Life, by William B. Sprague, D. D., Minister of the second 
Presbyterian Church in Albany. Volume J. and Il., New York. Pub- 
lished by John S. Taylor, Theological and Sunday School Bookseller, 
Brick Church Chapel, 1839. 


We have been refreshed by these volumes. The beau- 
tiful portrait, the diary, the incidents narrated, the style, the 
spirit, the weighty truth, the not unfrequent cogency of argu- 
ment, the pungent application, and the sweet, tender and 
powerful eloquence of numerous passages, have called forth 
many a tear, many an ejaculation of gratitude, from the 
vivid recollection they have awakened of one whom we 
have long venerated, and whose memory we love to cherish, 
among the most dear and hallowed of our associations. We 
could almost fancy ourselves in company with the honored 
dead, soothed by his gentle tones, comforted by his sympa- 
thy, instructed by his wisdom, charmed by his illustrations 
of evangelical subjects, as though we listened to some seer 
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of the olden time, and carried now to the foot of the cross, 
and now to Piszalh's top, in the effusions of his affectionate 
heart before that throne of grace, which was for so many 
years his loved retreat and resting place. Dr. Griffin was, we 
confess, one to whom we felt the strongest partiality of friend- 
ship—whose countenance, when lighted up with a smile, 
cheered us like a serene summer’s sk y—whose warm-hearted 
welcome seemed like a father’s to a son, and whose faithful- 
ness, amidst all the fickleness and dishonesty of a money- 
loving, honor-seeking generation, we never found the small- 
est occasion even to distrust. There was in him something 
—perhaps it was anobleness of disposition, a disinterested 
magnanimity, or the reverse of every thing like bye-ends in 
his professions of regard—which attached his friends to him, 
as with hooks of steel, or which rather fixed them, spell- 
bound, in a circle of mysterious influence, that they had as 
little will as ability to overleap. Like other persons of great 
strength of character, and individuality of feeling, he had his 
enemies. His motives were often misunderstood; his actions 
were misinterpreted; he was sometimes made an offender 
for a word ; yet we believe that the time is near when there 
will be but one opinion among evangelical men respecting 
his great worth, and the high intellectual rank he deserved 
to hold among his contemporaries. 

The following facts coucerning this great and good man, 
we learn from the interesting memoirs prefixed to his Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, who has himself acquired 
no mean reputation among the writers and preachers of our 
country. 

Epwarp Dorr Grirrin, was born at East Haddam, 
Connecticut, January 6,1770. His father,Grorer Grirrin, 
was a wealthy farmer ; and his mother, Eve Grirrin, whose 
family name was Dorr, and who was niece of the first Gov- 
ernor Griswo.p, “ is said to have been distinguished for her 
lovely and engaging qualities.” Edward was named from 
his uncle, the Rev. Edward Dorr, of Hartford, who, had his 
life been spared, would, it is supposed, have furnished his 
nephew with the means of education. His parents, though 
they then made no profession of religion, yet designed him for 
the ministry from his birth, and possessing a constitution 
which incapacitated him in his youth for severe manual 
labor, he was kept almost constantly at school up to the 
time of his entering college. 
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His preparatory studies were chiefly under the direction 
of the Rev. Joseph Vaill, of Hadlyme. In September, 1786, 
he became a member of Yale College, where he distin- 
guished himself in every department of study, giving une- 
quivocal indications of a commanding and splendid intellect, 
and where he was graduated in 1790, with the highest honors 
of his class. During one of his college vacations, he well 
nigh lost his life, by a fall from a spirited horse, that no one 
had been able to subdue. All signs of animation were for 
some time suspended, and his friends supposed that he was 
actually dead. 

From an account of his religious exercises, which he 
wrote a short time before his death, he seers to have been 
the subject of occasional serious impressions in his earliest 
childhood. “In later life,” he observes, “ 1 have often been 
affected at the condescension of Him who frequently visited 
a poor, ignorant, wicked child, and forced him into the secret 
corner to pray. Il remember some instances in which my 
prayers were so earnest that I thought I should prevail, and 
was determined to take the kingdom of heaven by violence. 
Once, in a time of sickness, my distress of mind was suc- 
ceeded by a hope; but I was full of self-righteousness, say- 
ing to others, ‘Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou.’ | 
remember that in looking around among those I knew, I 
could see none whom I| would allow to be Christians. They 
all fell short of the standard which I had erected. With all 
those motions of conscience, I know not that any person 
supposed that I was other than a thoughtless, light and play- 
ful child.” Memoir, p. 3 

He dated his conversion from a time of sickness, with 
which he was visited, in Derby, Connecticut, where he had 
previously spent nine months as principal of an Academy. 
Of these months, preceding the permanent change which 
took place in his views and affections, he says that they were 
the “ gayest of his life.’ 

He studied theology with Rev. Dr. Jonathan E dwards, 
then of New-Haven, and afterwards President of Union Col- 
lege, well known as a divine, and as a most acute disputant. 
Mr. Griffin united with the Congregational Church in Derby, 
in the spring of 1792; and was licensed as preacher, by the 
West Association of New-Haven county, October 31, of the 

same year. His first sermon was preached November 10, 
at Hadlyme, in the pulpit of Mr. Vaill. ‘nm January follow- 
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ing, he commenced his labors at New-Salem, a small village 
about seven miles from his father’s house, where a powertul 
revival began by his instrumentality, and a church was gath- 
ered on the spot, in which none had before existed for more 
than forty years, In that place and in the adjacent parts of 
East Haddam and Lyme, about one hundred were hopefully 
added to the Lord. 

Thus commenced his career of successful labors in promo- 
ting revivals of religion, a work in which he peculiarly delight- 
ed, and in which, while he carefully avoided the errors, extrav- 
agances and manifold disorders of fanatical excitements, he 
was enabled by grace to accomplish more than almost any 
other man of his day, No one had a greater abhorrence than 
he of the bitterness, superficial views of the gospel, radical- 
ism, and pharisaical ostentation, sometimes connected with 
extraordinary religious movements; yet he never lost in any 
measure his conviction of the unspeakable importance of 
those special seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, those vernal showers of mercy by means of which the 
garden of Christ is made to assume its richest verdure, and 
bloom in its fairest beauty. With an exception, in favor of 
very few persons, we are prepared to concur in the opinion 
of his biographer, expressed in the following sentence: “ The 
history of his life seems little less than the history of one 
unbroken revival, and it would perhaps be difficult to name 
the individual in our country since the days of Whitefield, 
who has been instrumental of an equal number of hopeful 
conversions.” Vol. 1, pp. 258, 259. 

In the early part of June, he commenced preaching in 
Farmington as a candidate for settlement; and concerning 
his labors there, we have the following testimony, from the 
Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., then a member of the society to 
which Mr. Griilin preached, and now its minister. There 
are few men Whom | remember with more affection than 
Dr. Griffin. fle was the first minister of Christ of whose 
preaching I have any distinct recollection, or from whom I 
received any deep and permanent sense of divine things. 
I was twelve years old when he preached in this town; 
and I remember his person, attitude, dress, modulations of 
voice, and some of his texts and illustrations, as though they 
were presented but yesterday. Simplicity and impressive- 
ness you know were remarkable characteristics of his 
preaching. All was on a level with the capacity of a child. 
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It was not till two or three years after this that I began to 
consider myself a Christian; but the impressions of truths 
which I received from him have probably contributed more 
to make me what I am, (so far as there is any thing good 
belonging to me.) than what I have received by means of any 
other man. Memoir, pp. 8, 9. 

In July and August, he preached several Sabbaths in 
Middlebury, Conn., with the manifest tokens of the divine 
approval of his labors. | He was ordained and installed pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at New-Hartford, Conn., 
June 4, 1795, having in accordance with a good old-fash- 
ioned usage of New-England supplied the people for a num- 
ber of months as a candidate. On the 17th of May, 1796, 
he was married to Frances Huntington, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Huntington, of Coventry, and niece and 
adopted daughter of Governor Samuel Huntington, of 
Norwich, Conn. After laboring with a great success in 
New-Hartford, a rich blessing to that community and to 
all the surrounding region tor more than six years, in Au- 
gust, 1801. he was dismissed, though not without many pain- 
ful struggles on his part, and the deepest regrets of his peo- 
ple; and on the 20th of October following, he was installed 
in Newark, New-Jersey. as colleague pastor with the Rev. 
Dr. McWhorter. In Newark, his “ labors” were “ abun- 
dant,” and he was enabled to tell of the “great things” 
which God had wrought by his instrumentality. While he 
prophesied over the dry bones, they moved, they awoke, 
they stood upon their feet, a joyful host, to the praise of the 
glory of rich and sovereign grace. In August, 1808, he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Union Col- 
lege ; in the course of the year, the Theological Seminary at 
Andover having just been established, he was appointed to 
the Bartlett Professorship of pulpit eloquence in that insti- 
tution ; and shortly after this appointment, he was elected 
by the infant church in Park-street, Boston, their stated 
preacher. He was dismissed from the congregation in 
Newark, at the meeting of the Presbytery in April, 1809 ; 
and on the 28th of May he preached his farewell sermon, 
which, as the author of the memoir justly observes,” was a 
noble effort, full of sublimity and pathos, worthy of the oc- 
casion and worthy of the man. From that discourse it ap- 
pears, that, during his ministry in Newark, a term of less 
than eight years, he admitted to the communion of the 
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church four hundred and thirty-four, of whom sixty-two 
were received by letter and three hundred and seventy two 

on profession. On the 21st of June, he was inaugurated 
into the professorship at Andover, to which he had been 
appointed ; an office fur which he was eminently qualified by 
his talents, ac quireme ats and character; and in which, dur- 
ing the short term of his residence in that place, his services 

were highly useful and justly appreciated by his pupils. 
From all we have heard of him, we are convinced that he 
Was one of the best critics on sermons, and one of the best 
judges, as well as one of the best models of delivery, which 
this country has ever produced. In about two years after- 
wards, July 31, 1811, having resigned his office at the 
Seminary, he was installed pastor of the church in Park- 
street, by an ecclesiastical council of ministers and delegates 
from the vicinity of Boston. He continued to labor in that 
church, with many visible discouragements, though we are 
convinced with great real usefulness, which is realized to 
to this day, till the last Sabbath in May, 1815, his resigna- 
tion of his pastoral charge having been previously tendered 
by him, and received the sanction of a mutual counci!. He 
had, anterior to his removal from Boston, accepted an invi- 
tation from the second Presbyterian church in Newark to 
become their pastor; and was installed there, June 20th, 
1815. ‘Towards the close of the year 1816, a general atten- 
tion to religion began in both congregations in Newark, 
and extended to a number of towns in the vicinity.* In the 
spring of 1821, Doctor Griffin received an invitation to the 
presidency of the College at Danville, Kentucky ; and not 
long afterward, another to the same office in the College in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. About the same time he received a sim- 
ilar appointment, at Williams College; and this appoint- 
ment, on account of the feebleness of his congregation, and 
its inability to continue to him a competent support, as well 
as the importance of the new field thus opened to his enter- 
prise and experience, he was induced to ac cept, to the great 
joy of the friends of that then struggling institution. On 


* It wasa year remarkable in some other parts of the country 
for the gracious descent of the Holy Ghost. The valley of the 
Connecticut, in Hampshire County, Mass, was then very exten- 
sively, as many we trust will recollect with gratitude for ever, the 
theatre of divine wonders of grace. 
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the 14th of November, he was inaugurated to the office of 
President of the College, to the duties of which he applied 
himself with great assiduity and skill ; and there is reason to 
believe that, by a blessing on his exertions, the institution 
was not only raised from ext eme depression to a high de- 
gree of respectability and usefulness, but was even saved 
from utter extinction. He undertook, in 1825, to raise a 
fund of $25,000, for the purpose of building a chapel, and 
endowing a new professorship ; and not long afterwards a 
revival commenced which, he says, “saved the college.” 
He continued his connexion with the College for fifteen 
years; and then, as his health had been gradually declining 
for two or three years, and had become so enfeebled as to 
disqualify him for the prosecution of the arduous duties of 
his office, he tendered his resignation, which was accepted 
by the Trustees, not without deep regret at the necessity of 
the measure, and the warmest gratitude for the important 
services he had rendered to the institution. His feelings 
and conduct at that crisis were honorable to him, both as a 
man, and as a Christian. He with his family left Williams- 
town on Thursday the 29th of Sept., and reached Newark 
for the last time, Oct. 1, 1836. There, in compliance with 
an invitation (for which he expressed the most tender grati- 
tude) previously received from his children in Newark, he 
resided in the family of his son-in-law, Dr. J. A. Smith, who 
with his wife, the eldest daughter of the venerable couple 
then under their roof, will, we trust, enjoy the reward of 
those, who by one and the same act honor their father and 
mother, and minister to the comfort of Christ’s aged, sick 
and dying seivants. Dr. Griffin was now with his children 
in the very place where, of all others, he would have chosen 
to spend his few remaining days; the place, endeared to 
him by innumerable recollections of the triumphs of divine 
grace once witnessed there, and by the presence of many 
who looked up to him with reverence as their spiritual fa- 
ther. Under date of Nov. 29, he writes thus in his diary : 
“Sincel have been here, the affection and respect of for- 
mer friends have been overwhelming. Several have united 
in making me a handsome present. ‘The trustees of the first 
church have offered me a pew for mv family. God has 
ordered all things in mercy. 1 have been sick for near two 
months—-very sick—but | now am somewhat better. 1 long 
to do something for God and his church before I die. May 
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I live devoted to him, and walk in the light of his counte- 
nance, and hold myself ready to depart at a moment’s 
warning.” 

During his last residence in Newark, he employed him- 
self in preparing his manuscripts for the press ; and he also 
labored with intense zeal, by visits and personal conversa- 
tion, to promote the salvation of those around him. He says 
in his diary, Memoir, p. 215, “ Since | have been in Newark, 
I have been distressed at the low state of religion in the city, 
and have prayed much for a revival here and through the 
country. I have visited many families, and talked with the 
unregenerate as faithfully as | could. Others have been at 
prayer also: and blessed be God, the Holy Spirit has begun 
to descend, not only here, but in the country around, and in 
the neighboring city. For ever blessed be his name for this 
return to our American church, after several years of 
absence. O may he greatly enlarge the power, and make 
it endure until the millennium.” 

His daughter, Mrs. Smith, in her letter, giving an account 
of his last illness, bears the following testimony to his faith- 
fulness: ** Early in the spring he commenced a course of 
Visitation which occupied his mornings for several succes- 
sive weeks; and who that marked his feeble footsteps as he 
bent before the chilling blast, but felt that some mighty pur- 
pose moved his soul? ‘Those visits, those admonitions, those 
prayers of anxious love, can never be forgotten.” “He 
preached eighteen sermons during the last year, besides 
attending several funerals, and addressing us, in his own 
impressive manner, at our communion seasons.” “ The 
only objects for which he wished to live, as he repeatedly 
said, were to promote revivals of religion by his prayers, 
conversation and preaching, and prepare his MSS. for 
the press. For this he was willing to linger awhile an exile 
from heaven.” 

Mrs. Griflin died, in Christian resignation and peace, 
after a sickness by dysentery of twelve days, on Tuesday, 
the 25th of July, 1837, in the sixty-eighth year of her age. 
In reference to this afflictive event, Dr. Griffin says in his 
diary, Memoir, p. 218, “It is a stroke I never felt before. 
I shall soon follow her. O may this solemn dispensation be 
sanctified to me and to my children, and may we all be sup- 
ported under a stroke which the love of Jesus has inflicted. 
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Her entrance into that blessed world makes heaven appear 
like another apartment of my own house.” 

Dr. Griffin himself, after serving Christ forty-five years 
in the ministry, died on the 8th of November, 1837, aged 
sixty-seven years, ten months, and two days. 

It is gratifying to have so full a portrait, as that which 
his Memoir affords us, of his intellectual and Christian char- 
acter, though we should have been pleased with still more 
copious extracts from his letters and diary, written, as some 
of them are, with great beauty,* and breathing, as they seem 
to us to do, the very soul of intelligent, childlike and fervent 
piety. His most eloquent sermons on the character and 
government of God, and on the glories of salvation by the 
cross, appear to have been but the reflection of the noble 
spiritual views, and the divine love, which warmed and 
animated his own bosom. They who reproached him on ac- 
count of his supposed or real weaknesses and imperfections, 
would have said less, could they have known how bitterly 
he lamented his own faults, and how ardently he longed after 
entire assimilation ni temper and life, to his adorable Re- 
deemer, the pattern of perfect loveliness. 

His resolutions, recorded in Vol. 1, pp. 13,14,15 and 
17, exhibit the fullest evidence of his knowledge of his heart, 
his self-distrust, and his earnest desire to recommend the gos- 
pel by his example, as well as by the faithful publication of 
its momentous verities. They are well worthy to be read and 
pondered by every Christian, especially by every minister. 

We find in his journa! frequent instances of his jealous 
scrutiny of his motives, and his lively apprehension of the 
danger of self-deception, even in those internal actions which 
apparently indicated the most devoted zeal for God. 

“Sabbath evening. Have reason to bless God that he 
has given me a better Sabbath than I have been wont to 
have. But | fear I have not possessed a sufficiently tender, 
humble spirit; that I was desirous to convince my people 
that | was not afraid of them. Have felt the operation of 
spiritual pride, in consequence of some enlargements. This, 
alas, is no new thing.” 





*Note.—We have rarely read any thing more beautiful and 
affecting, than Dr. Griffin’s Letters, Vol. 1., pp. 110, 111, 112, 
113, 114, 115, occasioned by the sickness and death of Lewis Le 
Count Conger, a student in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
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“] fear lL have been too willing that the people should send 
me away, under the notion of getting a better place. [have 


endeavored to correct myself.” p. 13, 

“Evening. Blessed be the Lord, I hope I had this after- 
noon some sense of the worth of souls, and some desires for 
their salvation. But yet much self was mingled with my 
exercises. Much of my apparent zeal, | fear, arose from 
pride and animal affection.” 

“The greatest desires of my mind at present, seem to 
be, (1) that God would reduce me to a mild, tender, sweet- 
tempered, amiable Christian, in all my deportment towards 
my family, towards my people, and towards the world.” * I 
feel greativ pained with the opposite of a soft, mild, sweet 
disposition.” pp. 20, 21. 

“T know | have a dreadful body of sin, struggling with- 
inme. I know that pride has much influence in my best 
public duties, and has more influence on my deliberate and 
habitual conduct than any other wrong affection ; but [ think 
it does not govern. Sull L ought to be cautious. My zeal 
to propagate the truth may be a proud and wilful desire to 
support my own sentiments. From the zeal which appears 
in politics, and among the most corrupt sects in the Christian 
church, it is evident that this is one of the most powerful 
principles of the natural heart. And when I see the wor- 
shippers of Moloch flaming with zeal for their god, and sac- 
rificing their very children to him, my heart says, what zeal, 
what sacrifices, what willingness to resign up a child to God 
can | depend on as an evidence of true religion ?” pp. 58, 59, 

He seems to have set apart many seasons for special 
humiliation, self-examination and prayer. At the close of 
one of these, he says, “I find it does not answer to seek God 
negligently, nor to think of enjoving a day of special devo- 
tion unless the day is wholly consecrated to devotion. It 
will not answer to have the attention divided between relig- 
ious and secular things on such days. Hours must be fix- 
ed and unchangeably consecrated. However, I have enjoyed 
some happiness, and I believe some fervency to-day.” p. 29. 

He had a strong sense, evidences of which might be 
gathered from almost every page of his journal, of his own un- 
worthiness, and the potency of hisinward corruptions. The 
following passages may suffice fora specimen: “ Yesterday 
I went to the house of God under a great sense of my own 
unworthiness, and fearful of making attempts at eloquence, 
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lest I should be influenced by pride.” p. 59. “I have lately 
been so fearful of selfishness and pride, that I have scarcely 
dared to move. 1 now see that their motions have been as 
constant as the palpitations of my heart, and have exerted 
an uninterrupted influence on my external conduct,—some- 
times to spur me forward to zeal in the line of duty, some- 
times to hold me back and to weaken my exertions, and some- 
times to turn my feet aside from the right path.” “Ohow can 
I bear to live with these filthy vipers in my bosom until 1 am 
fifty or sixty years old?” “ When I see those of whom I 
have formed the best opinion, complaining and mourning for 
sin, saying that they view themselves the greatest sinners ; 
professing, more readily than any other grace, a deep sense 
that they deserve nothing at the hands of God, that they have 
not the least dependence on any thing they have ever done, 
that they are willing to be saved by mere mercy, and that 
God should take the credit of their salvation to himself; when 
I see them afraid of deception and jealous of themselves, I 
am conscious that all this is exactly my own habitual expe- 
rience ; but then 1 apprehend that my consciousness of being 
unworthy arises (not like theirs from a superior acquaintance 
with my own heart) but from the obviousness of my sins. 
When I hear a dying saint say of her bodily pains, “these 
are nothing to the pains of sin ;” my whole heart says amen. 
With Mrs. Rowe | think I can habitually and certainly say, 
if God should bid me form a wish, and take whatever in 
heaven or earth | had to ask, it should not be the wealth of 
this world, nor the crowns of princes: no, nor yet the wreaths 
of martyrs nor thrones of archangels ; my first request, is to 
be made holy ; this is my highest concern.” pp. 59,60. “A 
great sinner | am.” “ If l have a sanctified part within me, 
| have amazingly strong corruptions too. Yet if have not 
a sanctified part, what mean these exercises!” p. 61. “If 
I know my own heart, I am willing to receive mercy, and 
on God’s own terms.” “I feel gentle, submissive, and 
broken—but oh ! my strong corruptions. When I would do 
good, evil is present with me ; and what I would not, that do I. 
O wretched man that | am!” pp. 62, 63. “ Black has been 
my life; I need seas of blood to wash me clean. Egypt 
never was darker. Awful! awful! God be merciful to me 
a sinner. By my journal I was much struck with the dis- 
tresses that sin had caused me through so many years.” p. 63. 

In some instances, he seems for a season to have lost en 
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tirely the evidences of his adoption. “ As I was walking 
the streets of Newark, (March 14, 1803,) pondering upon 
my sins, a flash of light came across my mind, sending home 
a conviction of sin, which instantly deprived me of hope. 
I do not know that I could be more sure of being in an 
unregenerate state if I were in hell.” The following dia- 
logue then took place with myself: “ Well, go to Christ, as 
you direct other sinners to do. But he is away beyond the 
hills, and I cannot get to him. Well, ask God to bring you 
to him. But the prayers of the unregenerate cannot ascend 
above the clouds. I have nothing to stand upon to begin. 
I felt then totally undone—helpless and hopeless, I died 
there, as Paul did on the plains of Damascus. Instantly 
the scene changed. Well, if that God who, self-moved, let 
down a hand to pluck Abraham and David from a state of 
unregeneracy, self-moved, shall let down a hand to pluck 
me from destruction, I live; otherwise I die. I was com- 
posed in a moment and seemed to lie down at his feet, and 
rest every issue on his will, without a struggle.” * Was 
not this a casting of myself entirely on the sovereign 
mercy of God? Was not this resting every hope, tranquil- 
ly, upon his sovereign will? This I have learned, from the 
reflections of near seven and twenty years, to call the der- 
nier resort. In that spot, at God’s feet, without asking him 
what he would do with me, I chose to lie, contented to have 
his will done.” pp. 63, 64. 

His sense of his utter helplessness and dependence was 
at times exceedingly clear and affecting. “1 had for some 
weeks, fully felt that | was utterly in the hands of a sove- 
reign God ; that if he should not renew me, | should’perish ; 
that if he should not be disposed to give me an interest in 
Christ, all exertion would not move him to it, and that my 
eternal Jife hung suspended on his mere pleasure. 1! longed 
after deliverance from sin; longed to be made holy by the 
influences which are descending around me; but dreaded 
flights of joy, lest they should raise me from my proper 
place.” p. 65. 

No wonder that a man of such experience should have 
been an uncompromising advocate of the doctrines of di- 
vine sovereignty, and efficacious, irresistible grace in regen- 
erauon. 

The work of Christ as Redeemer, was the joy of his 
soul. “This morning | have felt that there is a ponderous 
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reality in the priesthood of Christ, and that it is a great honor 
to the holiness of God that no sinner can be admitted to 
him, but by the sacrifice of our High Priest. My heart has 
been moved and delighted with a sense of his priesthood.” 
“ My soul has some melting sense of the blessed High Priest, 
the way of access to the awful majesty of divine purity.” 
“It is the cross of Christ, seen and felt, that must crucify 
sin.” p. 67. 

He dwelt often, with great delight, on the scriptural 
representations of the divine character, law, and method of 
reconciliation through Jesus Christ. “So faras I can know 
my heart, this is the God whom I approve and love. ‘This 
is the God whom | choose for my everlasting portion. How 
rich is the universe in containing such a God! With pleas- 
ing adoration I look up and say, holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts. To him be glory for ever,amen.” p. 25. “ Yes- 
terday was a great day with my soul. I had very distinct 
views of the purity and holiness of God, of the way of ac- 
cess to him by Christ, and of the preciousness of our great 
High Priest, insomuch that in my public exhortation [ could 
dwell on no other subject. I longed to recommend this holy 
God and this blessed Saviour to the people.” “ Sin appear- 
ed exceedingly sinful, as being against God and_ Christ, and 
derived ail its evil from this circuinstance.” “1 adored, 
delighted in, and was humbled before, this plan of salvation. 
I saw it; I saw it wonderful and glorious—just as I wished 
to have it.” “ I could not bear ever to sin again.” pp. 70,71. 
“ Though happy, affected, and wondering, I was sensible I 
had only a faint glimpse of the glories of God and Christ, 
and felt guilty that | saw no more.” “1 could not but re- 
commend this blessed Saviour to the youth of the family.” 
“It was all free, rich, astonishing grace. I was an eternal 
bankrupt, overwhelmed with obligation. In the light of 
these discoveries, all the common mercies of my life swelled 
to an amazing size. 1 wanted and longed that my wife, 
child, sister, father, and all my friends, and all the world, 
should see, adore, and enjoy this Saviour.” “ How trifling 
is learning, fame, every thing, to these discoveries of Christ ! 
1 feel willing to suffer labor, fatigue, shame, contempt, and 
even death, for this glorious Redeemer. O give me this life 
of communion with him, and | desire no more!” “ Every 
thing appears like filthy trash to this. All the Bible, all 
truth opens and appears solid, weighty, and glorious.” “O 
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Lord give me faith, and keepme humble!” * 'l'o think that 
he should from eternity ordain me to everlasting life! Why 
me? Why me? | am astonished. lam sweetly over- 
whelmed and swallowed up.” pp. 72, 73. “ For two days 
past I have had scarcely a single thought for myown charac- 
ter or any private interest.” “ My mind has been employed in 
thinking, not what 1 am, or am to be in the eyes of men, 
but what Christ is. How different is religion from nature |! 
How different is the sanctified from the unsanctified heart 
inevery feeling, view, motive and motion !” p. 75. * O grace, 

race, grace! O the ocean, without a bottom or a shore! 
Now Lord, I am wholly thine! Riches, character, the 
world, are dead. This is no passion, but a solid reality of 
feeling. No tender tumult—all is calm—more like clear 
vision, than anelevation of animal affections. I see it all in 
a holy God, and a holy all-sufficient High Priest.” “ When 
I think of others, it is only with a desire that they may 
share with me in these views and blessings. These views 
bring me to abhor and dread the least secret movement of 
sin.” p. 78. 

As he was drawing nearer to his eternal home in the 
heavens, his spiritual views of God and the Redeemer ap- 
pear to have become clearer, more abiding, and more in- 
fluential. Our readers, we are sure, will excuse our copious 
quotations, and we hope many will be induced from the spe- 
cimens we give, to purchase the book for themselves. “ Feb. 
2d, 1836. The perfections of God—his benevolence, ho- 
liness and justice, and his moral government, have, since 
I wrote last, appeared more glorious thanever. Heis such 
a God as I heartily approve. I love him, and thank him 
adoringly. I submit to his providence. I trust in him 
who feeds the ravens, and clothes the lilies, and am at peace. 
I find my heart swelling with love and gratitude to God, 
and with good-will and kindness towards all men, as I never 
did before. This morning | spoke to a young man about 
that world of love and holiness to which I wished him to go. 
My heart bounded at the thought of a world of everlasting 
love and holiness, and I repeated the words over. I felt that 
I wished no other heaven but that. I rejoice to be in God’s 
hands.” “ My sins have lately appeared exceedingly ag- 
gravated. IT abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
p. 193. “ Feb. 7. The benevolence, holiness, justice, mercy, 
and truth of God appear real and delightful, and his moral 
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government appears glorious. I find an habitual submis- 
sion to him. I long for higher degrees of sanctification. I 
love to be in his hands, and feel safe there.” p. 194. “ Aug. 
16, 1837. 1 have been blest this morning with clearer 
views than lever had before. 1 certainly delight in God’s 
glory and happiness more than in any thing else, and | do 
not wish for a personal happiness distinct from that delight. 
1 do love to lie at his feet, and to look up from the dust and 
see him on the throne. I desire above all things to see him 
known and honored as God. It is because he is in heaven, 
that I wish to be there. I rejoice to know that he is his 
own reward. I long to be holy because it is right and agree- 
able to his will, and not primarily for the sake of the re- 
ward.” “TI Jove to repent. It is a luxury to lie low at his 
feet and mourn for sin. Christ is precious to my soul, the 
chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. That God 
should have regenerated me, according to an eternal decree 
of election, making all the difference in my favor between 
an eternal hell and an eternal heaven, lays me under bound- 
less, boundless, boundless obligations. My most earnest 
desire and prayer is, that | may spend my life in his service 
and in heavenly devotion.” pp. 224, 225. “Aug. 20th. I 
certainly do love God with great tenderness. My heart is 
dissolved in gratitude to him, for his amazing and distinguish- 
ing love. That he is infinitely and eternally happy, and 
that he will be known and honored and glorified as God, are 
the two sweetest thoughts that ever enter my mind. I 
think I love him better than myself.” p. 225. 

In the last paragraph he wrote in his diary, between 
three and four weeks before his death, (for afterwards the 
rapid progress of his disease rendered him incapable of 
the effort of writing.) he says: “I have been very sick and 
nervous daring the last week ; slept but little, and had very 
uncomfortable nights with a dread of the pressure for breath, 
which was between me and death. Yesterday afternoon | 
saw that God would appoint all these things. The thought 
relieved and comforted me at once, and brought submission 
and trast.” O the mercies and the faithful providence of 
God! His interpositions are constant and manifest, and full 
of mercy and faithfulness.” p. 230. 

Many of his expressions during his last illness were very 
remarkable. On accouat of the nature of his disease, which 
was the dropsy, he was unable to lie down for a number of 
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weeks. “ God,” he often said, “ has made it about as plea- 
sant to sit up as ii formerly was to lie down.” “ My mind 
is too weak for lively views. I know heaven must be 
a blessed place. God is there; Christ is there.” When 
some one seemed to intimate that he was supported and 
comforted on account of his faithfulness, the tranquillity of 
his features was disturbed, and with deep feeling he replied, 
“Don’t say that again, sister, it is not because 1 am good, 
but because Christ has died.” “ Your love to your sick and 
dying infant is hatred compared with the love of my hea- 
venly Father towards me.” “1am willing to sit here, just 
as you see me now, for twenty years, if it is God’s will.” 
“ Never did | have such views of the Saviour as I have had 
for the last two months ;—never before such as | have had 
for the last week.” A friend in the ministry said to him, * it 
has often been your privilege to administer consolation to 
the dying ; I trust youexperience all those consolations you 
have offered to others.” Raising his voice in the most em- 
phatic manner, he repeated, “ More —more—much more.” 
On the Sabbath previous to his death, new symptoms ap- 
pearing, he was told that his disease was approaching a 
crisis ; and subse ‘quently that it might form one in twenty- 
four hours. On Monday, a friend who called, said to him, 
** your journey is almost over.” “ Blessed be God,” said he, 
“twelve hours.” To his grandchildren and the domestics 
he gave his parting charge to meet him in heaven.” My 
heavenly Father—my dear Redeemer—wonderful in mercy 
and faithfulness! 1 pray you to give him glory for ever and 
ever.” In reference to the dying struggle he said, “ 1 leave 
it all with God ; I refer it all to his will.” To the inquiry 
of his brother on the afternoon preceding the night of his 
death, whether his mind continued unclouded, he promptly 
and emphatically replied, “ without a doubt.” After bath- 
ing his feet, he cheerfully said, “ | never expect to bathe my 
feet again. My soul I hope to wash in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Early in the evening, a friend of the family was 
introduced to him. “ I do not recollect my friends more,” 
said he, “ you remember the dear Saviour who is by you?” 
She said, *O yes,” emphatically, «he never so manifested 
his preciousness to me before.” 
Thus lived and thus died Enywarp Dorr Grirrin, 
whom to know was to love, and to love was to venerate. 
That he had his feebles, we do not question—for who of 
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the sons of Adam has a character perfectly faultless ?—but 
to a candid eye, his constitutional failings seemed lost, 
amidst the blaze of his virtues, his Christian generosity, his 
evangelical tenderness of heart, his heavenly devotion, his 
unwearied diligence, and his pre-eminent usefulness. In 
almost every important benevolent enterprise of his time, 
connected with the prosperity of the church, he shared a 
conspicuous part ; and thus he was, as he sought to be, a ben- 
efactor to his country, to Africa, to Asia, to the world. He 
was the untiring advocate of missions, of tract operations, 
of the cause of education, and of every eflurt which he 
deemed judicious and scriptural, to enlighten and bless all 
nations with the written and preached word of God; and 
while his charity and his prayers embraced the whole globe 
he never lost sight of the paramount value of the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the cross, and a religion founded in broken- 
hearted penitence, submission, and obedience to the truth as 
itis in Jesus. He never sought to raise the edifice of phi- 
lanthropy, on indifference to the truth, or on the ruins of or- 
thodoxy. How deeply interested was he in pious young 
men, especially those who were looking forward to the min- 
istry. ‘Towards such, he had no sullen reserve, no forbid- 
ding stateliness of demeanor. He was one of the kindest 
friends of young ministers that we have ever known; 
his heart beat towards them with all the warmth of the 
most generous love ; his house, his study, were ever open 
to receive them; he encouraged their laudable efforts; he 
longed to render them some service, to impart to them 
some counsel, some hint by which their minds might be im- 
proved, their piety increased, and their usefulness promoted. 
And his manner was so gentle,—so polite,—so fatherly.— 
Our readers will excuse us. ‘The writer of this article can 
never forget how he, in his youth—ignorant as he was of 
the world, timid, and irresolute—though a stranger, found 
for a few days a home, a school of instruction and new in- 
centives to fidelity, in the hospitable mansion of Dr. Griffin, 
then in the zenith of his reputation, and surrounded by 
such a circle of friends as few clergymen in our country 
have been permitted to enjoy. Hundreds of the servants of 
Christ, and many of those on heathen ground, should their 
eye pass over the lines we have last penned, would be re- 
minded of similar events in their own history ; and, in re- 
collection of some benefit, some endearing expression of 
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regard, from the lips of their departed father, would let fall 
a few tears of affection over the page in which we thus re- 
cord our own grateful reminiscences of this man of God.— 
But enough of what is personal. It is sweet to think of 
spending an eternity with such a man, freed from all his in- 
firmities, purified from all his sins, and joyous in the attain- 
ment of that perfection after which he so ardently aspired. 
We loved to hear him, with his meiting eye, and his tender 
modulations, talk of Jesus here ;—how delightful then must 
it be to unite with him before the throne in gazing on the 
unveiled countenance of Jesus, bowing with reverence at 
his feet, and tuning our harps to his praise? O shall we or 
any of our readers, miss this glory, and be driven away to 
the opposite direction ? 

The character given of Dr. Griffin in the “ Memoir” is in 
our view just, evincing the hand of a discriminating obser- 
ver. In his understanding and social temperament there 
was a peculiarity of structure, which some, who are apt to 
be startled by whatever is original could not appreciate, and 
which others, who measure all excellence by some arbitrary 
standard of their own, were disposed to consider as a defect- 
Though free from oddity, strangeness and eccentricity, he 
had like every other man of genius, his own modes of think- 
ing, reasoning, and expressing himself, whether in the com- 
pany of select friends, or before larger assemblies. All the 
productions of his pen, like the intonations of his musical 
and powerful voice, referred themselves at once, with or 
without his name, to him as their author. His mind, like 
the mountain torrent, dug its own channel; and made its 
own carpet of herbage and flowers through the beautiful 
country which it passed over in its gentle meanderings, or 
which it overwhelmed by the richness and magnificence of 
its inundations. 

With all his pliability of manners, and the eager hold he 
took of passing events, he had a fixedness of principle and 
purpose which could not be shaken. He had nothing of 
that time-serving spirit which grows out of circumstan- 
ces, instead of producing them. Ile was formed to lead 
others, rather than follow the ever shifting currents of pub- 
lic opinion. It might almost be said of him, as was said of 
England’s greatest statesman,—* modern degeneracy had 
not reached him. Firm and unacommodating, the features 
of his mind bore the hardihood of antiquity.” It was not, 
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| owever the hardihood of Roman pride ; it was a hardihood 
like that of Luther, of Knox, of Edwards, of Paul. 

He was an ingenious reasoner, and a divine of rare at- 
tainments. His Park-street Lectures, and his books on the 
Atonement and Divine Efficiency, whatever may be thought 
of his peculiar views of certain subjects connected wiih his 
discussions, must be allowed to display a patience of inves- 
tigation, a power of invention, and an acumen, by no means 
common with the theologians of this day. He was, we 
think, formed for high achievements in the department of 
metaphysics ; as he was, if we have not been misinformed, 
fond of seeking amusement and profit in the exact sciences, 
especially geometry, ranked by some of the ancients with 
the captivating arts of poetry, music and eloquence. 

His firm attachment to divine truth, was the natural con- 
sequence of his knowledge, his discernment, and especially 
of his deep religious experience. He never deviated, he 
never flinched from a strict adhesion to the peculiar doctrines 
of the Bible, whatever might be the number, the popularity, 
or the arts of their opponents. He had no sympathy with 
Pelagian or Arminian views of the gospel. He was a Cal- 
Vinist, with some modifications, of the school of Edwards, 
Bellamy, Smalley and Strong; though his sentiments were 
the result of original investigations of his own, and his state- 
ments and illustrations ever indicaied the peculiar charac- 
ter of the mind by which they were produced, 

He was not a little troubled by the paradoxical specula- 
tions of the New-Haven school of theology.* From _ his 


* Note.—In a letter from Dr. Taylor, of New-Haven, p. 176, 
dated March 20th, 1832, to Dr. Griffin, who had written to the 
former to ascertain more definitely his theological opinions, we 
find the following characteristic sentence. “In conclusion, let 
me say, | am altogether pleased with your letter,—and one thing 
more, not inconsistent with the high respect I entertain for your 
character, viz. you do not seem to me to be well possessed of 
our views.” Indeed! indeed! ! another instance of the repetition 
of the charge of Dr. Taylor against his antagonists, that they do 
not understand him! Profound logician! Dr. Griffin was not 
enough of a metaphysician and polemic, to understand Dr. Tay- 
lor! ow great then must be Dr. Taylor’s power of imparting 
instruction to his pupils, when the youngest and weakest of them 
can understand him! What a pity that Dr. Griffin conld not 
lave spent a few months at the feet of this modern Gamauliel ! 


Vou. VI. 30 
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youth, he had been accustomed to identify the peculiarities 
of Calvinism, in reference to man’s native character, divine 
purposes, and efficacious grace, with all that is most glorious 
in the gospel, with all that is vital and experimental in prac- 
tical godliness. He could not, therefore, see these peculiar- 
ities assailed, especially under the guise of friendship, and in 
connexion with professed zeal for revivals of religion, with- 
out much solicitude, and a readiness to throw himself into the 
“ deadly, imminent breach,” in defence of the citadel of pure 
Christianity. 

In the third sermon of the first volume, we have his 
views of the federal headship of Adam, and of the conse- 
quent depravity and ruin of the human race by the fall, 
which, without vouching for the correctness of all its state- 
ments, we do not hesitate to say, completely subverts the 
Pelagian and new-light theory of the absence of all sin in 
the infant mind. We will content ourselves withtwo or 
three brief extracts from this sermon. 

“It appears, that all men are by nature the children of 
wrath. Infants then are the children of wrath.” pp. 309, 
310. “ Abandoned of the Spirit, it” the child “is born with 
a nature sure to sin and to do nothing but sin. Is not this 
aptitude wrong? Is there nothing to be abhorred in the 
thief or murderer when he is asleep? If a creature is pre- 
pared and sure to hate God as soon as God is seen, can we 
be certain that God cannot justly throw that creature away 
as worthless and guilty, without giving him in this world an 
opportunity to increase his guilt by seeing him.” “ But 
whatever mystery hangs about the moral state of the infant 
mind, one thing is certain: none of the posterity of Adam 
are saved but by Christ. Put if infants are saved by Christ, 
they might justly be sent_to hell.” pp. 311, 312. “ Now do 
not go away and say that 1 have preached that there are 
infants in hell of aspan long. Iam not sure that Ihave a 
right to offer, or even to form an opinion on this subject. It 
may be human weakness, but I cannot help hoping that all 
infants will be saved.” p. 313. 

Sermon ninth of the same volume, entitled “The band 
which took Christ,” is written with great power, and repeats 
the same truths which the author has asserted in his dis- 
course, published in the National Preacher, on the incompe- 
tency of light to produce holiness, and in his book on Divine 
I:ficiency. We will give our readers a single quotation. 
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«* There is not an awakened sinner in this house but hates 
God with all his heart. Notwithstanding all the wonders of 
Calvary,—notwitstanding this most gracious visit of the 
Holy Ghost,—he hates the Father, he rejects the Son, and 
he resists the Spirit. And he must be convinced of this 
unbounded wickedness, before he will see his total ruin and 
his perishing need of a Saviour.” “ We see then the invinci- 
ble hardness of the carnal heart. No motives, no means can 
subdue it.” “ No motives, no means can essentially im- 
prove it.” “It stands immoveable against all means and 
motives in earth and hell, and nothing but the almighty power 
of God can bring it down.” pp. 415, 416, 

These views of human depravity, and of a divine influ- 
ence in regeneration, Were in his estimation essential to a 
correct perception of the nature and relations of the Chris- 
tian system. Little can they whom we have heard ridicule 
some of his publications on these momentous subjects, enter 
into those feelings which prompted this mighty man of God 
to breast the torrent of heretical innovation within the 
bounds of churches, once distinguished for their attachment 
to a sound faith, and its correspondent fruits,—self-suspicion, 
humility, a respect for order, genuine revivals, and a course 
of consistent obedience to all the divine commandments. In 
his journal under date of Feb. 7, 1836, we find the follow- 
ing affecting record: 

* When I sat down to write my treatise on Divine Effi- 
ciency, | was out of health, and was so lame that | could 
take no exercise. It occurred to me thatto write that book 
without exercise might cost me my life. But I was so affected 
with the dishonor cast on God by denying him the glory of 
efficiently sanctifying the heart, that | said with tears, I will 
write this book and die, meaning | will write it if I die. I 
wrote it with a tender regard for the divine glory which I 
was defending. | never wrote a book with so much feeling 
of this sort, nor a sermon, except one.” p. 195. 

The fact was, his own heart, united with his strong con- 
viction of the eutire moral corruption of his nature, revolted 
from the hypothesis that any thing less than the direct and 
omnipotent act of God, could convert an enemy of right- 
eousness into a friend, 

Our author’s orthodoxy, none who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, or who are conversant with his writings, 
will question. The doctrines of the decrees, of total depravity, 
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and of salvation wholly by grace, through the atonement 
and righteousness of a divine Redeemer, in accordance with 
the discriminating and everlasting purpose of God, are in- 
dissolubly incorporated with musi of the sermons, and all 
the larger treatises of the distinguished individual, to whose 
memory we have new paid our cheerful, though needless 
tribute. 

We hope that every discourse of Dr. Griffin, designed 
and prepared for the press, will soon appear in a uniform 
edition, with his works already published ; and we trust, 
that the American Church will not sufier any of the writings, 
intended by their author for the public eye, of one of her 
worthiest and most eloquent sons, to sink into oblivion for 
want of pecuniary encouragement to give them general 
circulation. His works can hardly fail to do good, wher- 
ever they are known. While they pour light into the un- 
derstanding, they rouse the conscience as with a trumpet 
voice, and touch (as with an ethereal wand which subdues 
ere its approach is felt or suspected) the most hidden springs 
of sensibility in the soul. He is faithful and fearless like an 
Aposile ; while, with apostolic benevolence, he weeps over 
those whose peril he sees, and whose endless ruin he longs 
to avert. He is at once, like Jeremiah, the unaccomimo- 
dating reprover, and the “ weeping prophet.” He attracts 
by a manner all his own. He illustrates, he paints, he em- 
bellishes, with a simplicity and power, which charm alike 
unlettered good sense and learning. inexperienced youth and 
hoary age. We well recollect the impression made upon 
us and upon others, by his first missionary sermon, preach- 
ed before the Genera! Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
in May 1805 ;—its splendid and powerful grouping of the 
grandest conceptions ; its unanswerable arguments ; its re- 
sistless appvals to the heart; and its stirring influence in the 
great benevolent movements, which had then but begun. 
We think we never saw a better sermon— perhaps we might 
say as good—prepared for a similar occasion. 

In these volumes, many of the discourses (which are 
sixty in number) are of a high order, as it regards all the 
more important attributes of eloquent, convincing and use- 
ful preaching. Where so much is excellent, we hardly 
know what to select for special recommendation. We will 
introduce a single extract from the sermon, entitled “ Re- 
turning from the Crucifixion,” the last in Volume I, as a 
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specimen of his felicitous and solemn manner of addressing 
the hearts and consciences of his impenitent hearers. 

“Tere then we stand by the cross of Christ. Draw 
near and behold what vour sins have done. View the Son 
of God dying for your offences, and go not away with the 
stupidity of the chief priests. Why should not that blood 
which is dripping from the cross dissolve your hearts?’ Why 
should not the darkness and the earthquake convince you? 
Shall spiteful Jews, shall Roman soldiers, shall a dying thief, 
sooner yield to evidence, and go into the kingdom of hea- 
ven before you? Fall down at the feet of a dying Saviour, 
and let your hearts bleed their life away for the treasons 
which have caused his death. Hasten to be baptized in his 
blood, and evince your gratitude by lives devoted to his 
service.” 

“ What did it avail the unbelieving Jews to shut their 
eves to the claims of the Messiah? Could they always 
keep them closed? Eternity was appointed to do away 
their mistakes. And with what unutterable astonishment, 
when their eyes opened in eternity, did they find themselves 
at the bar of him who had stood at their tribunal! What 
now think you of him whom vou insulted on the cross as 
unable to deliver himself? Who now shall deliver you out 
of his hands? Where are Pilate and Herod now? Oh 
how changed the scene! And such a change, my poor 
hearers, will those eyes one day behold. When he who wept 
in the manger, who sweat in the garden, and bled on the 
cross ; when he who has called in your streets, and knock- 
ed at your doors, shall come in the clouds of heaven, ar- 
rayed in the brightness of a thousand suns ; when the hea- 
vens shall flee away at his presence, and worlds shall be 
enkindled by the breath of his mouth; when the dead shall 
awake at his voice, and every sinner in earth and hell shall 
be arraigned at his bar; then with another mind will you 
behold him whom you now reject. You cannot now drop a 
tear at the very foot of the cross; but then to purpose will 
you look on him whom you have pierced and mourn. He 
will not then come to plead, but to judge; not to suffer, but 
to inflict, more than he endured, on the authors of his death. 
What grief will then rive your heart that you did not apply 
to him in seasen! By all ‘the nameless terrors of that day ; 
by the pleading love which now follows you in the Gospel ; 
by the pity which bled on the point of the spear, and re- 
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ceived the spittings of Roman soldiers ; by the mercy which 
forgave his murderers before his blood was cold on their 
hands, I entreat you, I beseech you to fall down at his feet, 
and make your peace through his blood. Now it is offered 
to you without money and without price ; to-morrow it may 
be too late. Go not from this house until you have accept- 
ed the great salvation. Why should you delay? Why 
need you delay? All heaven is waiting for your decision. 
Tne authority of the eternal God presses upon you. He 
commands you now to repent, Infinite dangers lie couched 
under a moment's delay. A moment’s delay deserves eter- 
nal burnings. Why will you commit that unbounded sin ? 
Why will you throw upon a dying Saviour that measureless 
ingratitude? I hear a voice from the cross saying, “ It is 
finished; if youever come, come now.” Amen. pp. 595, 
596, 597. 

It is time that we should draw our remarks to a close. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that we have dwelt too largely 
in eulogy, and have not been sufficiently careful to point out 
the faults of one, whom we accounted it our honor to reckon 
among the number of our friends. But whatever might 
have been his imperfections, intellectual or moral, we have no 
heart to note them, as we stand by the sod scarcely yet green 
over his grave, and seem to listen to the whispers of his so 
lately liberated spirit, from her mansion in the skies. We 
would jearn from his death, to live while we do live, for God 
and the Church; to catch the passing moments to some good 
purpose ; to press on in the way of Christian duty, in imita- 
tion of the departed saint whose virtues we have now fee- 
bly portrayed, till we are permitted to join him in the em- 
ployments and joys of a better world. We would remem- 
ber that he was but what God made him; and that of his 
talents, his graces and his usefulness, the whole glory belongs 
to God. Still it is permitted us to mourn, though we may not 
murmur, when one of so much excellence is removed from 
the earth. This world is the poorer when a good man dies ; 
and of him, whose life and writings form the subject of the 
present article, we cannot but say, that, take him all in all, 
we do not expect soon to look upon his like again. 


JOHN WOODBRIDGE. 
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Arr. VI.—Tur Comparative Vatue or NatrurabL AnD 
Mora Science. 
By Tay.er Lewis, Prof. of Latin and Greek, in the University of 


New-York. 


Tue term science has seldom been applied in such a 
way as to include a knowledge of our religious relations, 
That branch which is entitled moral philosophy might seem 
to claim alliance with them, but an examination of most of 
the systems of ethics would show a studied exclusion of 
religious sanctions, as little reference as possible to revela- 
tion, and very often a strong disposition to reduce the whole 
subject to a mere branch of political economy, deriving its 
rules alone from the reciprocal advantages of our social or 
political affinities. Some have risen a few degrees above 
these low views, and have based their hypotheses on what 
they are pleased to style the sentiments or feelings of our 
nature. Yet have they mostly occupied themselves with 
speculations about the foundation and origin of moral in- 
stincts, losing sight almost entirely of those religious rela- 
tions which connect man as an immortal and accountable 
being with the perfect and holy law of an unchanging God. 

Sciences have been divided into the natural, the mental, 
the logical, and the ethical. ‘lhe ancient division of Aristo- 
tle, which has formed the basis of subsequent classifications, 
was into the physical, the metaphysical, and the mathemat- 
ical. Under the second head he included theology ; but by 
this the Stagyrite, and his followers in ancient and modern 
times, meant nothing more than the theology of nature—of 
motion—of a prime mover —of a first cause—a theology re- 
moved as far as possible from the conception of a being pos- 
sessed of moral attributes, and moral affections, a hater of 
sin and a lover of righteousness, the holy, the just, the un- 
compromising and yet forgiving God of the Bible. 

Another division might be proposed having reference 
not merely to the nature of the ideas which belong to each 
department, or the class of mental powers to which they 
address themselves, but to the relative importance of the 
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objects presented to the mind’s contemplation, viz. the science 
which relates to this life, and that which relates to the life 
to come—the knowledge of ourselves and the things around 
us as inhabitants of earth, and the knowledge of ourselves 
and the things above us as heirs of immortality. This di- 
vision has been seldom made, and might be scouted by 
some as wholly destitute of scientific accuracy. Yet would 
it answer one important end of every just classification by 
keeping constantly before the mind the relative importance 
of the objects of its study, and render education, what it 
ever ought to be, the training of the whole man both for 
time and eternity. In reference to such a division we 
would offer a few thoughts on the comparative value of 
mural or religious science as a branch of education, and 
the importance of the study of the book which specially con- 
tains it, as affording the highest species of knowledge, with- 
out which all other kn»wledge is but as sounding brass ora 
tinkling cymbal. We would regard it as the foundation 
upon which the structure of all education should be built, as 
that which, according as it is, or is not rightly laid, can alone 
determine whether education be an evil or a blessing. 

By moral or religious science (as the two terms when 
rightly used ought to be synonymous) we mean the study of 
the character of the Deity not only in his natural but also in 
his moral attributes—of ourselves as related to him —of our 
own souls, not only as intellectual but as religious or moral 
beings, and the be aring of our present state upon our eter- 
nal destinies. There is a fastidioysness in some minds 
that would be offended at this view of religious truth. ‘They 
would object to its desecration in being connected with the 
term science, and would regard its introduction into a 
course of education with affected alarm for the conseyuen- 
ces. But why, it may be asked, should not the highest 
knowledge for an immortal being be termed a science, and 
considered a legitimate object of intellectual inquiry!) Why 
should not wisdom in the scriptural sense of the term be re- 
garded as a legitimate branch of education? Shall the at- 
tention be confined to what are styled the natural sciences, 
or in other words the study of the works of God, whilst the 
moral character of their author, our own fallen nature as 
he has described it to us, and our relation to the only source 
of all light and true knowledge, challenge no claim to inves- 
tigation? Why should the youth of our seminaries be 
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taught the evidences of revealed religion, whilst the system 
of truth revealed is studiously excluded from consideration, 
and they are suffered to pass through a course of education 
as ignorant of the Bible as of the contents of the Alcoran ? 
Why should moral science derive no sanctions from the 
word of God?) ~Why should mental philosophy take no cog- 
nizance of the religious interests of the immortal spirit, of its 
deadly disease of sin, of the reality of regeneration, and the 
solemn truths of experimental religion? Why should na- 
ture itself be regarded as a mere system of powers, of neces- 
sary laws, whilst the God of nature is carefully kept out of 
view, and a frigid atheism inculcated under the vague recog- 
nition of a first cause, or a primum movens—whilst the per- 
sonal appellations of the Deity are avoided with an irreligious 
awe, and names are substituted leading the mind only to the 
contemplation of a natural power unintluenced by moral rea- 
sons, and having no regard to those moral ends which alone 
impart any intellectual value to physical laws? Why, in 
short, should the general course of our systems of education 
be nearly the same that it would be, were no God acknow- 
ledged, no revelation believed, and no future state of retri- 
bution the object of either fear or hope? Too long and to 
too great an extent has it been the case that our courses of 
instruction have been such as could be cordially tollowed by 
the atheist or the intidel, without meeting with much that 
would disturb his unbelief, or rouse his fears of a personal 
God of moral and not merely natural attributes. 
Semi-atheists have deified nature. They have ever been 
fond of substituting vague abstractions in place of the person- 
al appellations of the Deity, and under the influence of a feel- 
ing deeply seated in the fallen soul, have sought to remove 
the consideration of God to the farthest possible distance, 
and to provide a shield against the thoughts of his presence 
by placing between ourselves and him a long list of second 
causes. ‘They would give to imaginary personifications the 
place which is due to that being, who (to separate him on 
the one hand from the idols of superstition and on the other 
from the cold abstractions of philosophers) may be styled by 
way of eminence the God of the Bible. Nature, when rightly 
understood, is nothing more than a train of phenomena mani-- 
festing the natural attributes of the Creator. The study of na- 
ture in its highest and purest sense is the study of these natural 
attributes. Seldom is it regarded in this light and pursued with 
Vou. VI. 31 
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reference to this end ; yet, even when it is taken in this more 
elevated sense, there is a higher science still, contained in 
that word which God has “ magnified above ull his name,” or 
above all other methods by which he has made himself 
known—a science, the principles of which shal) abide for 
ever, when nature and the laws which govern it, existing as 
they do not necessarily but by arbitrary appointment, shall 
cease to be entirely, or give place to others. 

To stimulate us in the pursuit of the physical sciences 
we are often told of the treasures of knowledge within our 
own immediate reach,—of the many interesting phenomena 
which present themselves to the eye of the observer from 
the most common and familiar objects around us. The 
earth, the air, the water, are said to teem with wonders 
inviting the scrutiny of the studious and inquisitive. To 
the thoughtful mind the inquiry might at once arise—May 
not this admit of a still closer application? There isa branch 
of knowledge in which we have a yet deeper interest, the 
materials of which are found not in our fields and gar- 
dens, not in the chemical elements, not in the earth, or the 
sea, or the visible heavens, but within our own souls, in each 
individua!’s own heart, the guide to which lies too often neg- 
lected and despised upon our own tables. 

Yes, there is such a science, abundant in its facts, most 
extensively varied in its phenomena, and rich in its precepts 
of the highest wisdom—a science not merely speculative, but 
having a practical application to our dearest interests. It 
is the knowledge of the nature of the immortal spirit,-—that 
temple not made with hands, belonging equally to the low- 
est as well as the highest of the human species —a knowledge 
not merely of its physical and intellectual constitution, but of 
that higher department to which nature and intellect are 
both as means to an end—a knowledge of its moral state, its 
moral destinies, the moral ends of its creation, and those moral 
ties which connect it with the dread realities of another world. 
When, however, we speak of studying the constitution of 
our own souls, we mean neither the lore of the ancient 
schools nor the more modern systems of metaphysics. These 
give us but the outlines of human nature, without penetrat- 
ing its secretdepths. ‘The anatomist or physiologist may 
trace the movements of the complex animal economy when 
once set in motion, but the mystery even of animal life 
escapes their keenest investigations. Even so may the met- 
aphysician trace the operations of the soul in action ; he may 
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unfold the laws and the phenonema of intellect ; but that deep 

er and more powerful moral nature which commands the in 

tellect, which furms the essence of the soul, which determines 
its condition in the scale of being, is left unvisited and unex- 
plored. Notwithstanding the absurd attempts to resolve it 
into the calculations of the understanding, or into a mere de- 
partment of sensation, or an unmeaning theory of blind sen- 
timents and instincts—that pait of us which lies beneath sen- 
sation and reflection and thoughts and feelings and the deduc- 
tions of the reasoning faculty—that more mysterious essence 
which controls all their movements, and imparts to all of 
them their character, has never been fully explored by any 
who discard from their philosophy an implicit submission to 
the guidance of revelation. If we would wish to investigate 
these more hidden recesses of our own souls, we must have 
recourse to Paul and John, and David and Solomon, and the 
other writers of the much neglected Bible. 

Man, as a being endowed with sensation and intellect, 
with a moral nature regarded as the offspring of their higher 
action—a being viewed chiefly in his relations to earth 
with a studied exclusion of his connection with another world, 
forms the subject of most metaphysical treatises. Man,asa 
labor-saving machine, the amasser of the greatest amount of 
individual or national wealth from the smallest amount of cap- 
ital, is the subject of the boasted science of political economy. 
In vain do we look in the pages of professed works on either 
of these sciences for that which it most concerns us to know, 
—the nature of man as a moral, or, to speak more correctly, 
a religious being, bound by moral ties to the throne of God, 
the subject of a fearful probation, exposed to the retributions 
of an untried eternity, and having the thrilling interest of his 
condition, under all these aspects, infinitely enhanced from 
the consideration that he is a fallen being, and in himself, 
aside from external aid, irrecoverably lost. Here the schools 
of moral and mental and political philosophy leave us with- 
out a guide. Equal darkness hangs about our path, whether 
we feel on our cautious way by the inductions of the sensu- 
alist, or attempt to soar into the dim and ill-defined regions 
of transcendental mysticism. These are the sublime and 
awful subjects to which we are called in the revelation of 
God. To understand these depths of our souls, we need 
that word which pierces to the dividing asunder of the joints 
and the marrow, and is a revealer of the thoughts and intents 
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of the heart. 'To know ourselves in these relations we must 
become the earnest, the docile, the humble students of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Guided by this light, the most illiterate possess an advan- 
tage over the most learned who spurn its i!luminations, 
Guided by this, the rude Bunyan carries us into the secret 
chambers of the human soul, and lays open mysteries which 
escaped the keenest investigation of the Stagyrite, of Locke, 
of Reid, of Kant, and in short of all who have viewed man 
aside from his religious relations, or with a mere superficial 
reference to his religious constitution. The history of the 
wars of the town of Mansoul, or the old works of Owen on 
spiritual mindedness and indwelling sin, teach us more of 
ourselves in one chapter, than can be derived from volumes 
of such writers as we have mentioned, to say nothing of the 
quackish and infidel systems of Gall and Spurzheim, The 
only way to study mind effectually is in connection with 
theology, and especially that deparment which relates to 
experimental religion. In this point of view, however, the 
town of Mansoul has had but few historians from the ranks 
of the professed teachers of mental philosophy. In the 
touching though homely lines of Bunyan may it be said : 


Tis strange that they that love to tell 

Things done of old, yea and that do excell 

Their equals in historiology, 

Speak notof Mansoul’s wars, but Jet them lie, 

Dead like old tables or such worthless things, 

‘That to the reader no advantage brings: 

When men like them (make what they will their own,) 
Till they know this are to themselves unknown. 


Cur great object therefore is to recommend the study of 
the Bible, as the most important branch of education; not 
merely as a classic, (the low view in which some would barely 
tolerate it in our seminaries of learning.) but as containing the 
highest order of science ; and to urge arguments for such a 
course, without going into any minute specifications of the 
subjects of the Bible or their mode of treatment. 

For the sake of method we would present as our first 
argument, that in the scale of sciences, the subjects treated of 
in the Bible, or moral science, (the term being used in its 
highest acceptation as synonymous with religion,) must from 
its very nature occupy the first rank. All science may be 
clearly and distinctly ranked under three heads. Ist. The 
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knowledge of things or events viewed as separate and dis- 
connected. 2. The knowledge of phenomena, or the uni- 
form appesrances of things as the subjects of classification, 
and 3. The knowledge of necessary truths,or as they may 
be otherwise styled, self-existing or eternal truths. 

In the first class would be embraced mere disconnected 
facts or events ; in the second, what are generally styled the 
laws of nature or physics, embracing not only the external 
material world, but also many things relating to the consti- 
tution of man; in the third, the existence and nature of the 
Deity, his moral attributes as constituting the highest part 
or essence of his being, the spirits whom he has created, and 
the moral or spiritual relations which bind them to the au- 
thor of their existence. There can be no better way of 
estimating the comparative importance of these three 
classes, than by reference to the permanence or transitory 
nature of theirobjects. All wou!d agree inassigning to the first 
class the lowest place. With regard to the second, it is gene- 
rally conceded by philosophical writers that the hig‘est etforts 
of science can demonstrate no necessary connection between 
what are styled cause and effect, or any of the relations of 
natural phenomena. We must therefore consider them as 
not subsisting by virtue of any necessity arising out of the 
nature of things, (if there be any meaning in such language,) 
but as the subjects of sovereign appointment, secondary in 
their nature, intended as subservient to a higher end, and 
destined to cease and never more to be to us the objects of 
science when that end is accomplished. This final purpose 
we are taught in the Scriptures is the perfection of the 
moral system, or the full manifestation of the moral attri- 
butes of God. How emphatic is the language of the Bible 
in declaring the subserviency of the natural to the spiritual 
world! “ Of old thou hast founded the earth, and the hea- 
vens are the work of thy hands ; they shall perish but thou 
remainest ; they shall all wax old as dotha garment, and 
asavesure shalt thou fold them up, but thou art the same 
and thy years shall never fail.” How vivid the figure of the 
sacred poet! As a worn out garment, which, having an- 
swered the purpose for which it was made, is folded up and 
laid aside, so shall the visible give place to the invisible 
world, and so even now should natural knowledge be secon- 
dary and subservient to moral or religious science. 

We believe there will be a time when the earth and all 
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which it contains will be burned up——when its geological 
formations, its minerals, its plants, its flowers, itsanimals, with 
all their genera and species, and ail those classifications which 
exercise the mind of the botanist, the mineralogist, the 
chemist, or the physiologist, shall be no more ; when its very 
elements shall be decomposed into their primitive nothing- 
ness, and the sciences which were built upon them shall 
vanish with their subjects. It is not unlawful or extravagant 
to carry forward our imaginations toa period when the 
very heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll—when 
the probation season of all worlds shall close—when the uni- 
versal law of gravitation shall be annulled—when the New- 
tonian system, no longer a truth, shall be classed among the 
fleeting facts of past dispensations—when all those laws 
which are arbitrary and exist only by the sovereign appoint- 
ment of the Creator, shall cease to operate, or give place to 
others. There may come atime when it shall ceaseto bea 
truth in natural philosophy, that bodies attract each other 
with a force proportioned to the squares of their distances — 
when even the physical and temporary laws of mind shall 
change—when time shall be no more—when memory shall 
discharge its last office as it calls up all the past, and stamps 
it upon the soul, constituting for ever one eternal, fixed and 
changeless being. Yet once more (says the prophet and the 
apostle) the Lord will shake the heavens and the earth, 
that only those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
Among these must be reckoned the moral truths revealed in 
the Bible. There never will arrive a period when it shall 
cease to be true that“ God is love ;"—that he is holy—that he 
is just—that he hates sin and loves righteousness--that the 
spirits he has made are bound by an eternal tie to love him 
with all their hearts, soul, mind, and strength—that the eter- 
nal occupation of those who are saved must be the manifes- 
tation of his moral attributes, or the declaration of his glory, 
and their only blessedness the everlasting enjoyment of his 
spiritual presence. The things that are seen (says the apos- 
tle) are temporal, the things that are unseen are eternal. 
Well might the Psalmist exclaim, thy word is everlasting 
truth, not simply truth, but everlasting truth ; thy word is es- 
tablished for ever. Natural science is in its very nature per- 
ishing as its objects. Moral science is in its very essence 
(we will not say nature) eternal. The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand for ever. 
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Heaven and earth (says Christ) shall pass away, but my 
word shall never fuil. 

A sound and religious philosophy, avoiding on the one 
hand the gross views of the sensual! materialist, and on the 
other the dreams of a shadowy idealism, would regard the 
universe of God as divided into two great though unequal 
departinents—the moral and the natural—the world of spirit 
and the world of nature—both alike entitled to the epithet real, 
yet with this difference, that matter is dependent for its reali- 
zation upon the existence of mind, whilstspirit, at least as far 
as the Deity is concerned, may be separate and independ- 
ent, notonly in its essence but in itsenergy. The natural 
world should be viewed as our temporary abode, the cradle 
of our immortal souls, probationary and introductory to an- 
other state; the spiritual world as existing now in concurrence 
with the former, running parallel with it in time, and destined 
to supersede it in eternity—a state which is hereafter 
to receive us wholly, or at least to constitute our predomi- 
nant sphere of action, and with the forms and ideas of which 
we are now called upon by the highest motives to make 
ourselves familiar, in the diligent use of all the means which 
are presented both by reason and revelation. The disciple 
of Copernicus chirges the ancient Ptolemaic system with a 
breach of all analogy in supposing the greater body to be 
made for and to revolve round the less. He is guilty of a 
still greater absardity who regards the world to come as 
designed only for the regulation of this; who looks upon 
religion as mainly interested for the preservation of order 
and morality in the present state; who attaches more im- 
portance to a knowledge of the laws which regulate the 
material frame of the universe, than to those truths that re- 
late to the religious interests of the spirits for whom it was 
made ; who exalts the intellectual over the moral depart- 
ment in the soul of man, or in short who prefers natural to 
moral or religious science. ‘The true student of the Bible 
places the sun of moral truth in the centre of the system, 
and sees revolving round it in glorious harmony all that is 
material, physical, and even intellectual. 

The importance of the study of moral science as un- 
fulded in the Scriptures, may be urged from the considera- 
tion that its supremacy over every other species of know- 
ledge is asserted, and strenuously maintained in the Bible 
itself. In the twenty-eighth chapter of Job we have a 
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splendid and graphic comparison of natural science with a 
higher knowledge which the author styles wisdom, and 
makes synonymous with the fear of the Lord. Every stu- 
dent of the Bible knows that this is the Hebrew phrase for 
religion, including all which enters into the idea of the mod- 
ern term, when taken in its most general acceptation as ex- 
pressive of the whole relation of man to God. We have 
in this chapter one of the most interesting and sublime por= 
tions of Huly Writ. ‘lo be ignorant of it is no less an im- 

eachment of taste than of piety. Aside from the deep so- 
om of its religious bearings, the whole passage is un- 
doubtedly calculated to draw forth the warmest admiration 
of the mere critical scholar, or the mere man of taste; but 
there may be a doubt whether such a one would not feel 
something like disappointment at the manner of its termin- 
ation, and be ready to imagine that there was a falling off 
from the high ground the writer had assumed in the preceding 
verses. He would expect something which, according to 
his view, would better correspond to that elevation of thought 
which had previously been sustained—that this path so little 
known, and which the keenest eye had failed to discover, 
would have led to some different termination—that this 
wisdom, the place of which is inquired for by so many ani- 
mated interrogatories, and in comparison with which the most 
precious productions of the earth are represented as value- 
less, would on its disclosure have appeared worthy of all 
this grandeur of description, and would have brought to light 
some deeply hidden knowledge of which the human mind 
had long been in search, and which was most essential to 
its happiness—that this something which had been hid from 
the eyes of all living, of whose fame destruction and death 
had scarcely heard, would have indeed appeared an object 
worthy of the keenest search, and most laborious investiga- 
tion—that it would have proved some notable discovery in 
physical science, some mysterious secret which had escaped 
the earnest search of the alchimist, and which would turn 
all our dross to gold, or some long hidden principle applica- 
ble to the political condition of mankind, and which would 
banish misery and discontent from the earth. These might 
be some of the fancies which would cross the mind of one 
who was reading the passage for the first time, and was but 
little familiar with the spirit and nature of the volume which 
contained it. ‘There is indeed something humbling to the 
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human intellect, but at the same time, when viewed ina 
proper state of mind, an awful grandeur in the final disclos- 
ure, that “ the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom,” the highest, 
and in respect to its superlative importance, and the deep 
darkness of the soul without it, the only wisdom, 

The chapter commences by calling the attention to some 
of the most obscure departments of physical science, and 
which remain, even amid all the progress of modern discov- 
ery, almost as much unexplored as in the days of Job. Al- 
lusion is made to the interior parts of the earth—the dark 
recesses from which the cupidity of man even in the earli- 
est ages brought to light the long concealed ores of gold 
and silver, or as the sacred writers term them, “the stones 
of darkness and the shadow of death,”—and to the mode of 
operation of those terrible agents existing in the hollow cav- 
erns of the globe, but of which we can only judge from 
the effects they sometimes produce upon the surface.— 
The sudden disappearance of rivers from their beds, and 
the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, have long ex- 
ercised the powers of the human intellect, and exhausted 
the resources of human science, but alike in vain. Theory 
after theory has been formed. “'The spruce philosopher” 
has often stepped upon the stage, and amused his hearers 
with “ principles and causes and homogeneal and discord- 
ant springs of action and reaction,” but 


"Tis learned babble all— 


a mere superficial description of phenomena, a poor apology 
for ignorance dressed up in learned phrases, without advan- 
cing one step towards an explanation of the efficient moving 
cause. But were it known, were the whole vast mine of 
natural science fairly laid open to view, and the clear light 
of day poured upon its long concealed recesses, still would 
the soul remain unsatisfied. It would still feel that it pos- 
sessed only an accumulation of physical facts, and of laws 
which had no real or necessary existence, except as the pro- 
ducts of their generalization—that the efficient causes (if any 
such existed except the first great cause), were still beyond 
its grasp—that the end was not yet—that the pearl of great 
price was as remote as ever from the track of its discovery. 
It would still, in the language of the passage, return upon 
Vou. VI. 
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itself again and again with the anxious inquiry, “ Where then 
shall wisdom be found, and where is this place of understand- 
ing?” The books of nature to which the attention has been 
confined return him no satisfactory answer. The deep saith, 
It is notin me. The sea saith, [t is not in me. Destruc- 
tion and death say, We have just heard the fame thereof with 
our ears. It is only when wearied with the search it turns 
from the book of nature to the book of revelation, that it 
receives an answer to the inquiry, and the soul is only satisfied 
when, with the submission and docility of a true disciple of 
the school of heaven, it bows to the declaration that “the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” Divest this sublime pas- 
sage of its Oriental imagery and bring it into modern tan- 
guage, and we have the great truth expressed —religion is 
the only true and eternal science. 

The same lesson is taught, and the same contrast presented 
in the nineteenth Psalm. No reader can avoid being struck 
with its unusual and apparently abrupt division. ‘The transi- 
tion is so sudden from the description of the highest natural 
phenomena of creation to the moral law, statutes and judg- 
ments of the Deity. “'The heavens are telling the glory 
of God—Day unto day uttereth speech—night unto night 
showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard. ‘Their line has gone forth unto the 
ends of the world,and among them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun. His going forth is from the end of the heav- 
ens, and his circuit unto the ends thereof, and there is noth- 
ing hid from his heat.” To one unaccustomed to the study 
and the spirit of the Bible how strange would seem the 
transition which immediately follows: “The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul. The testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. ‘lhe statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. The commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring for ever. The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether. More to be desired 
are they than gold, and in the keeping of them there is great 
reward.” A celebrated Biblical critic thinks that in this di- 
vision of the Psalm there is a falling off from the grandeur 
of the commencement. The student whose mind has been 
imbued with the true philosophy of the Bible, will feel that 
the writer, instead of falling, has most sublimely ascended 
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by a climax unsurpassed even in the Scriptures for beauty 
and moral grandeur, although none have ever used this fig- 
ure with more effect than the Hebrew poets. 

Jeremiah furnishes us with another illustration of the 
leading thought which we have endeavored to present. 
Thus saith the Lord, let not the mighty man glory in his 
might ; let not the rich man glory in his riches ; let not the 
wiss man glory in his wisdom; but let him that glorieth, 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I 
am the Lord that exercise mercy and judgment and right- 
eousness ; for in these do I delight, saith the Lord. (Jer. ix. ) 
The application of this passage to our present purpose is 
obvious. The knowledge of the Divine Being and his at- 
tributes is the highest object of science ; and not only so, 
but in studying the nature of the Deity we are to remember 
that his mora! attributes occupy the chief place in his own 
estimation, and to them he more especially demands the at- 
tention of his creatures. It is for them he styles himself a 
jealous God, and in reference to them especially he declares 
that he will not give his honor to another or his worship to 
graven images. “ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
but let him that gloricth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth me, that Lam the Lord.” (et us note well the 
conclusion—not the God of nature, omnipresent, omniscient, 
all powerful, and all wise, but the Lord that exercises judg- 
ment, mercy, and righteousness, for in these things do I de- 
light, saith the Lord. To these moral attributes of his char- 
acter does he thus give the preference, and call the attention 
of the beings he has made, as though all others, even his 
own omnipotence and infinite knowledge, were intended to 
be subservient to their manifestation. “ Lift up your eyes 
to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath, for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like a garment, but my salvation shall be for ever, 
and my righteousness shall never be abolished.” 

The diligent study of the Bible as an important branch 
of education, may be urged from the fact, that without it the 
effect of mere natural science upon the mind is to alienate 
it still farther from the God of nature, and to blind it to his 
moral perfections. At first view it might seem impossible 
that this should be the case, and perhaps the position may 
be disputed. There is a species of sentimentalism, which 
delights in dwelling on the tendency of the study of nature 
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to produce devotion. When pursued in connection with 
the Scriptures, and as a subordinate branch of know- 
ledge, this may be the case; but it will often be found 
that the mere student of nature, if he recognizes any deity, 
adores a very different being from the God of the Bible. 
A fair examination of his creed would often show, that the 
object of his worship is only some personification of his favor- 
ite science—some deification of nature, or her laws—the 
anima mundi of the ancient and modern pantheists—the 
semi-material principle of Lucretius or Pope, that 


Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Lives through all life, extends through ail extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


There is a charm to many minds in such views of the Deity 
(if so they may be called) because they invest him with no 
moral character. It is a mere personification of power, 
motion, and extension, which, while its contemplation grat- 
ifies the pride of intellect, produces oo effect upon the heart. 
There is a total absence of those links which connect the 
soul of man to the throne of God, arising ovt of the consid- 
eration of his moral perfections and our moral relations. 
The anima mandi of the naturalist can be the object of no 
spiritual communion. It can be the hearer of no prayer. 
A Rosseau and a Byron could approach even into the very 
presence of their idolized abstraction, whilst no conviction 
of sin troubled their consciences, or disturbed that compla- 
cency in emotions of their own creating, which they mis- 
took for lofty communings with the spirit of nature. Even 
the professed atheist will have his universal power; only 
call ita principle, a property, a cause, or any thing but a 
God, and he is content. ‘l’o this word also would he have 
no objection could he only separate from it the idea of moral 
retribution. 

This doctrine of the anima mundi or universal life, al- 
though revived in every age as a high philosophical specu- 
lation unknown before, may in fact be traced among some 
of the oldest developements of the human mind. It was 
one of the earliest forms in which the fallen nature of man 
manifested its dislike of a personal God, or righteous gov- 
ernor, as revealed in the Bible. Every veiw which stops 
short of the moral attributes of the Deity, or does not assign 
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to them the highest place, is essentially atheistical. The 
contemplation of power may awe the soul into a feeling of 
sublimity, or blind veneration, but it matters not, as far as 
this effect is concerned, whether it be styled a first cause or 
the attraction of gravitation. The intellectualist or natural 
theologian may rise a step higher. He tay assign to his 
deity the attribute of wisdom as well as power, whilst he 
regards the ascription of feelings or passions in any other 
except some transcendental and unintelligible sense, as a 
derogation from his perfections. ‘The wisdom he adores is 
the wisdom of natural adaptation, of natural means to nat- 
ural ends, manifested in the regular orbits of the planets, in 
the curious structures of the vegetable and animal worlds— 
in the minute wonders of microscopic organization. His 
mind is Jost in admiration of the physical processes of early 
animal life, but his thoughts never dwell] upon the deep moral 
mystery presented in the spectacle of the dying infant. He 
finds the universe full of natural harmony, and in the con- 
templation of this his pride of understanding is gratified. 
But what is the design of these designs—the end of all these 
adaptations? The eye is fitted for seeing, the ear for hear- 
ing, the heart for the continuance of animal life, but what is 
the end of life? What is there in the nature of God and of 
man above power, and above wisdom, to which these are 
only subservient? The answer to these questions might 
lead him to the consideration of moral ends, and a moral 
government, and he therefore with affected modesty repels 
it as an unlawful attempt to advance beyond the proper 
bounds of knowledge. Final or moral causes he gravely 
pronounces not to fall within the legitimate province of 
science, condemns their investigation as only prompted by 
ignorance and superstition, or with a skeptical sneer trans- 
fers the whole subject from science to that “ faith which 
does not permit itself to be too closely questioned by reason.” 
His deity is too wise, too immutable, too much like nature 
herself, to condescend to the details of a special moral prov- 
idence. He would rather adopt that lofty and more philo- 
sophical view, which regards him as the causa causarum, 
the main spring (placed at an immense distance) of a long 
train of secondary influences, which together with their 
primary operate by a supposed necessity arising out of the 
nature of things—thus denying to the Creator that individus 
ality of will and action, which he is compelled to attribute 
to some of his works. 
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Such a one has not yet arisen to the true idea of a God. 
There have been those who have gone nearly as far as this, 
and yet did not even rank themselves among theists. ‘The 
ancient Hylozoists believed almost if not quite as much as 
some who have written works on natural theology, and 
treatises to prove the existence of a Deity. Their univer- 
sal life possessed intelligence, but it was regarded as uncon- 
scious intelligence, because there was no world external to 
itself which could objectively give rise to the phenomena of 
consciousness. It was nature’s instinct, possessed of the 
highest wisdom, but only a natural wisdom arranging phys- 
ical means in reference to physical ends, with no more choice 
or exercise of will, than is manifested in those animal 
instincts, which were considered a part of this universal 
plastic principle of adaptation, As a necessary conse- 
quence, it was regarded as destitute of personality ; and in 
fact, whatever system of philosophy is adopted, whether of 
the sensual or transcendental school, the personality of the 
Deity is not truly acknowledged, until he is regarded as pos- 
sessed (in addition to power and intellect.) of moral attri- 
butes, and viewed in relation to beings whose moral con- 
duct may be the object of his love or aversion. In the con- 
viction of sin we find alone a true conviction of a personal 
God—the God of the Bible. The representations of the 
Scriptures are equally opposed to pantheism or materialism 
on the one hand, and to idealism on the other. In the one 
system, God is often regarded as a necessary conception, an 
idea, a creation of the human mind, and this idea, as we 
atiempt to grasp it, keeps ever vanishing away, until it be- 
comes only another name for truth, or in other words an 
apotheosis of human reason. In the other he is identified 
with physical power, connected with an unintelligible prop- 
erty of adaptation—the result and not the cause of the organ- 
ization of the universe, or rather the organization itself. The 
Scriptures every where present the most sublime descrip- 
tions of power and wisdom, but unite them in an essence 
which imparts to both, reality and energy. This es- 
sence, or third thing, is the moral nature of the Deity ; and 
thus they reveal to us an individual, personal, acting, feeling, 
loving and angry God—knowing all things, moving all 
things, designing all things for moral ends—loving all which 
is good or that which is like himself; hating all that is oppo- 
site—having intellect, power, passions—Jehovah—the living 


God—our God—the God of his people—the God and Father 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the contemplation alone of the 
moral attributes, and especially as they are exhibited in 
the cross of Christ, we arrive at a true belief in that God 
with whom we have to do. It is this view which invests him 
with such awful personality to us as sinners, and which 
when deeply impressed upon the soul, will ever save it from 
both the extremes of false philosophy. The belief in a God 
of power and intellect alone, has no real advantages over 
atheism. Such a beingis nothingtous or weto him. The 
contemplation of him under these aspects may produce a 
poetical or sentimental glow of feeling, liable to be mista- 
ken for true devotion, yet is there a most important and 
essential difference between it and that state of heart pro- 
duced by the study of the Divine nature as set forth in the 
Bible. ‘The consideration of the natural attributes alone, 
aside from moral associations, tends only to produce a self- 
complacent pride of intellect, a false adoration, which may 
be called forth by any sublime object, as well as by the vis- 
ible manifestation of the power of God. We need not go 
far for proof of the truth of these positions. The modern 
scientific world has furnished, in abundance, examples of the 
pernicious effects of excluding religion in its highest sense, 
from all fellowship with education. ‘There have been, and 
now are, philosophers who have found no other God except 
a deification of their own reason. There have been natural- 
ists whose only religion consisted in the identification of 
physical with moral laws. There have even been undevout 
astronomers, who have 


** Gazed upon the heavens 
Until they dropped dim eyed into the grave,” 


and saw no God revealed, have found even in the skies no 
traces of his moral perfections. The study of nature alone 
does not lead the soul upwards to nature’s God. In the pres- 
ent almost exclusive attention to the physical sciences, this 
trite sophism to which we have alluded is often urged in its 
defence, whilst facts are continually exposing its hollowness, 
and the utter misconception of terms upon which it is founded. 
On a contemplation of such cases, with what docility of 
spirit should the Christian regard the Bible as the only 
foundation of all right education, and yield all the powers of 
his understanding, and bring down every high thought and 
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every vain imagination in subjection to that lucid though 
oft-times humbling teacher which assures him that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Well may it be 
styled a lamp to our feet and a lightto our paths. No faith 
is worth the name that does not implicitly rely upon it as 
our only guide through that dark wilderness of skepticism, 
in which, without it, all philosophy inevitably terminates. 
The diligent and devoted student of the Bible possesses 
an immense advantage in having a standard, to the test of 
which he can bring all other kinds of knowledge; a fixed 
and central point of observation, from which he can form a 
correct estimate of their comparative value. The mere 
student of natural science may feel an ardor of pursuit, 
which may conceal from him for a time the emptiness of all 
knowledge which excludes the consideration of the higher 
wants of the soul. There must however come periods of 
sober reflection, in which he will despondingly ask himself 
to what end all his pursuits are tending ; and whilst he in 
vain strives by the study of nature to pierce that dark limit 
which bounds his vision and separates the present from the 
future, he may sigh for some higher and clearer light, even 
that which beams on the pages of the much neglected Bible. 
Sometimes weariness with what the world calls science, 
may have produced this result, and driven the soul in some 
favored season to a deeper and more cordial study of the 
Scriptures, and when at such times the Sun of righteousness 
with healing on his wings has arisen upon the benighted 
spirit, how has it rejoiced in its clear and holy light, and 
counted all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge therein revealed. In Job xxxviii. 14, there is a most 
vivid and beautiful figure, in which the effect of light upon 
the natural world is compared to the impression of the seal 
upon the clay. In the same manner the light of the Scrip- 
tures, when cordially received into the soul, may be said to 
give form and distinctiveness to what was before, even in 
the most learned, the chaos of natural science—furnishing a 
noble and elevated motive for its pursuit—disclosing satisfac- 
tory ends for its accomplishment—assigning to each depart- 
ment its proper position ; and whilst it thus gives to each 
branch of knowledge its relative degree of importance, 
elevating itself over all as the sun in the centre of the system. 
The possession of such a stand-point of observation, is of 
far more importance to the mind than the acquisition of any 
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amount of science without it. It needs most of al! such a 
central position, from whence every thing may be seen in its 
true place and of its real magnitude, without being varied 
by those parallaxes or distorted by those refracting media, 
which from every other quarter must more or less disturb 
the vision and be a constant source of unreal appearances. 
This position in respect to the sciences is only furnished by 
the close study of revealed truth. “The entrance of thy 
words giveth light.” We feel strong in the belief that this 
is not assigning too high a rank in a system of education, to 
the study of the Bible. We mean not simply as a classic. 
There is something degrading in the manner in which, under 
this name, the sacred book is hypocritically tolerated i 

many of our seminaries of learning. No objection, however, 
need be taken to the term, were it not that it seems often 
to imply, that any deeper investigation of its awful truths 
would be regarded with suspicion by the liberal spirit of the 
age. In recommending the study of the Bible as a brauch of 
education, we are but beating the air, unless we have some 
higher meaning than this. Unless its peculiar doctrines are 
made the subjects of direct examination, we are but casting 
contempt upon its divine authority, and introducing into the 
minds of youth a skepticism in respect to its claims, which 
other efforts will be inadequate to countervail. How can 
the external evidences of revelation be expected to have 
any lasting hold upon the mind, when the study of the truths 
revealed is studiously excluded, or regarded with a narrow 
jealousy and suspicion? Many difficulties, ’tis true, at the 
present day stand in the way of a different course, yet 
still with Christian parents and teachers there can be no 
alternative. Whatever may be the consequences, there 
should be no compromise with liberalism or infidelity. 
The Bible must be every thing or nothing. If admitted as 
a revelation it must have the supremacy in all things. Con- 
sistency requires that it should be regarded, not only as oc- 
cupying the highest place, but as having a bearing upon 
every other pursuit and every other branch of knowledge. 
if we consult it not for information as to the details of natu- 
ral science, we must inquire of it for those ends to which 
that science must be applied. It must be our only code of 
morals. On its keen and searching maxims as to the nature 
of man, and its vivid delineations of the causes of national 
prosperity and national ruin, must be built our true political 

Vou. VI. 33 
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creed. On its teachings in this respect the most illiterate 
Christian can rely with a confidence which gives him an ad- 
vantage over the mere worldly politician, with all his preten- 
sions to sagacity and intimate acquaintance with human 
nature. He who derives his political knowledge from the 
Bible knows too well the sources of national advancement 
to be led away by the arts of the demagogue. He knows 
too well that the account which the Bible gives of man indi- 
vidually and coilectively is true. He knows from the same 
source, that notwithstanding the nauseous declarations of pre- 
tended patriots about the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, the improvements in political science, and the perfecti- 
bility of the social system, there is in fallen man no self-ele- 
veting power aside from divine grace, no inherent virtue in 
any form of government that can ever rise higher than the 
virtue and religious principle of the governed. He puts no 
confidence in any scheme for the maintenance of equal rights 
that acknowledges not the influences of that renovating spirit 
which alone can moderate and equalize the passions and de- 
sires of men. He knows that a most important truth which 
should lie at the foundation of all political theories is en- 
tirely unheeded by the mass of popular declaimers. The 
Bible assures him that the nation which will not serve the 
Lord shall perish, and all the opposing theories of politicians 
or political economists shake not his confidence in this rock 
of eternal truth. 

Human nature can alone be truly learned from the 
Bible.— Views derived from any other source are intended 
deceptions or extravagant caricatures. He who studies not 
its sacred pages cannot know aright his fellow men for a 
very obvious reason—he knows not himself. ‘The corrupt 
politician may, from sympathy, be better acquainted with 
the outward manifestation of some of the vicious workings of 
human nature, and may be better able to turn them to 
account in the advancement of his ambitious views, but he 
is ignorant of the secret depths of that concealed fountain 
from which all evils flow. The student of the Bible may be 
a novice in what is styled the knowledge of the world, yet 
is it notwithstanding true in a higher sense, that * he that is 
spiritual,” or who searches for the mind of the Spirit in the 
sacred word, alone * truly judgeth all things, whilst he him- 
self is rightly judged of no man” who refuses to bow in im- 
plicit submission to the guidance of revelation. 
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This may be called by some an arrogant position, yet 
the Christian should never shrink from assuming it. He 
knows that the world lieth in wickedness, and it should ever 
be with him an incontrovertible axiom, that the lowest and 
most illiterate who truly belong to the school of Christ, pos- 
sess a deeper knowledge of the most important truth, and a 
higher philosophy, than is to be found in the most elevated 
departments of mere worldly or natural science. 

In the study of history the advantages of an accurate and 
practical knowledge of the Bible are incalculable. To the 
Biblical scholar history is a species of secondary revelation. 
Nature also is often styled a revelation, and by some is arro- 
gantly made to take precedence of the Scriptures, but when 
questioned, it tells us far less of God than is learned from 
history, inasmuch as the one reveals merely the physical attri- 
butes, whilst the latter illustrates the moral perfections and 
government of the Deity. "lhe study of past events, when 
thus interpreted by the light of the written revelation, 
becomes the science of moral causes. There is a certain 
view of history, a great favorite with some speculating 
French and German writers, and which may not inaptly be 
styled the dynamical theory, inasmuch as it reduces the 
whole subject as much under the laws of forces as any de- 
partment of physical science. Itisa perfect jargon of mov- 
ing causes, principles, phases and developements. Its gods 
are the spirite of the different ages. Even Christianity is 
regarded by these philosophers as a peculiar developement 
of human nature, manifesting itself when and where it did, 
only in consequence of the internal moving causes, which 
then operated in the natural course of events upon the human 
mind. Some of the same school scruple not to regard it as 
now exhibiting its last waning phase, and ready to give 
place to the next physical developement which shall intro- 
duce a more rational and philosophical religion. The de- 
voted student of the Bible is protected from this shallow 
madness. He is not left to worship those abstractions which 
some men are so fond of substituting for the special moral 
providence of the living God. He finds irresistible and accu- 
mulating evidence, that the Bible contains not only the most 
authentic elements of the earliest records of our race, and is 
thus the only true key to history, but also that the world’s 
subsequent annals present every where the most vivid illus- 
trations of the awiul roll of prophecy, and the most striking 
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confirmations of the Scriptural account of the springs of 
action,-by which depraved human nature has alike in every 
age been influenced. 

What student of the Bible can avoid something like a 
feeling of compassion, yet mingled with indignation, at the 
labored and spiteful sophistry of Gibbon, exhibited in the 
far-fetched reasons he assigns for the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and the triumph of Christianity, whilst the causes 
of the destruction of the one, and the advancement of the 
other, are so clearly revealed in the sacred record. Alas, 
that man should so close his eyes to that only clear light 
which shines in this dark world, and in the pride of intellect 
turn away from the study of that holy volume whose pages 
can alone give meaning to history, reduce to order the chaos 
of natural events by showing them to have been ever the 
results of moral causes, and by casting back its rays upon the 
long night of past ages, give the most common reader a 
superiority over the most acute and philosophical who reject 
its assistance. 

We have addressed ourselves, in the expression of these 
views of religious education, to Christian parents and teach- 
ers alone. Positions have been assumed which for others 
might require stricter proof, but for them a mere statement 
of the premises on which they are founded. The Bible 
comes not to crave the mere respect and homage of man- 
kind, but is sent into the world as a test of moral character. 
It is not a mere work of taste, submitted for our approval 
or disapproval. It allows no compromise of its claims. It 
comes not to be judged, but to sit in judgment on us. It 
admits not for a moment that the internal evidence of its 
divine origin is at all insufficient. Whatever may be the 
case with others, from all to whom it is proclaimed it re- 
quires unconditional submission. Of the Bible it may be 
said, as of him who is its chief subject, “ the light has come 
into the world, he that believeth shall be saved, he that be- 
lieveth not is lost.” In vain is the plea that belief is involun- 
tary. The fact that the heart was not in a condition to be 
influenced by the moral evidence which appears upon the 
pages of the Bible seals its condemnation. The belief or 
disbelief of the Seriptures is not a question presented alone 
to the intellect of man. Were this the case, the objection 
might have some weight. It brings its claim, however, be- 
fore a different tribunal. It comes as a trier and discerner 
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of spirits ; like the flying ro!l of Zechariah, or the two-edged 
sword of the apostle, piercing into the inmost recesses of 
the soul, and revealing the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
It is this view which gives it all its dread importance, and 
which takes away from Christian parents and teachers every 
excuse which may be urged against closely connecting it 
with the beginning, continuance, and ending of every course 
of education. No plea, arising out of the necessity of com- 
promise with the opposing opinions of a suspicious and irre- 
ligious world, will be allowed at that judgment seat, at 
which its statutes will constitute the supreme law, and the 
only interpreter of the conscience. No mere study of its 
external evidences, or affected respect manifested in barely 
tolerating it in our seminaries of learning as an ancient 
classic, can avail in place of yielding that entire devotion, 
which would give it the supreme control both of the intel- 
lectual and moral character. If this object can be secured 
in no other way, uncompromising secession from all oppos- 
ing influences is the only alternative for all those, who would 
maintain the consistency of their Christian profession, and 
render a faithful account of the souls committed to their 
care. With all such the starting ideas or first principles of 
education should ever be, that without a knowledge of the 
Bible all other knowledge (as far as the great end of exist- 
ence is concerned) is valueless—that to a mind which drinks 
deep of human and natural science, without an acquaint- 
ance with the well-spring of divine wisdom, may be appli- 
ed the words of Solomon: “ In much wisdom there in much 
grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ;” 

and finally, that in a national point of view, an extension 
of knowledge without a corresponding increase of attach- 
ment to the Scriptures, will prove a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

One remark only need be suggested in addition. If any 
would truly know what the Bible contains, they must enter 
upon its study in the love of it. Stumbling-blocks are scat- 
tered thick among its pages for all such as approach it for 
the purposes of heartless speculation ; but the highest en- 
couragements are held out for all who will study it with a 
sincere desire of being made wise unto eternal life. When 
by means of its holy influences, the moral powers have 
been quickened to perform their proper functions, the effect 
is at once an enlightening of the understanding, a clearing 
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of the judgment, and a perception of truths and relations 
unperceived before. The soul being thus aroused to the 
contemplation of subjects of the most momentous nature, 
viz. its own moral state and its relation to the Deity, the 
impetus thus given to the intellectual faculties may extend 
to other departments, and diffuse its influence over all the 
fields of science. “ Wisdom’s ways are all plain to him that 
understandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. If 
we seek her as silver and cry after her as for hid treasures, 
then shall we understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God.” “ His word alone is everlasting truth.” 


Arr. VIL.—Tue Presspytrertan Cuurcn Case. 


Auruovueu hitherto silent, yet we have not been indif- 
ferent spectators of the contest which has so deeply agitated 
the Presbyterian Church. Far from it! We have watch- 
ed its progress with the liveliest interest—our sympathies 
have been largely enlisted in the struggle, and we have al- 
ternately trembled and rejoiced, as the tide of victory seem- 
ed {rom time to time,to be setting in favor of or ‘against 
the friends of truth. Weare, indeed, attached in heart and 
conscience to another* denomination of Christians, yet as a 
component and most important part of Christ’s kingdom, the 
Presbyterian Church possesses a high claim upon our best 
wishes and our prayers. Though differing as to ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, we have “ one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
For centuries we have been co-laborers in the same vine- 
yard—have often been cheered and strengthened by mutual 
faith—have borne each other’s burdens, and rejoiced ineach 
other’s success. We were happy to enjoy her fellowship in 
the day of our common prosperity, when her praise was on 
every tongue, and shall we now stand aloof, and withhold 
our sympathy, while she bears reproach for her faithful ad- 
herence to the truth?) God forbid! On the contrary, we 
would ‘remember them that are in the bonds of affliction, as 


* The writer of the article isa Congregationalist. 
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bound with them—and them that suffer adversity, as being 
ourselves also in the body.’ ‘If one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it.’ Far be it from us, to whisper our 
sympathy in corners, and disguise it before the world— 
to wait for the manifestation of popular sentiment, before we 
declare our real preference. That is but a doubtful zeal, 
which cannot go through evil, as well as good report. If there 
is reproach to be borne in this matter, we are willing to 
bear it, for we are not ashamed of the cross of Christ. 

It will be readily seen from these remarks, that we are 
not of those, who profess to regard this great controversy as 
a mere struggle for ecclesiastical power. We are fully 
persuaded that it is a contest for principle. How it may be 
with the New School party in this respect, we can only in- 
fer from their avowed indifference to the corruptions in doc- 
trine, so loudly complained of at the present day—and from 
their apparent incapacity to conceive of any other thana 
selfish motive in their opponents. They are certainly com- 
petent judges, as to what they consider possible motives in 
such a case, and as to their own regard for doctrinal truth, 
On these points, we can do no less than taxe them at their 
word. But as to the Old School, we solemnly believe that 
they are ‘contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. We doubt not that their great object is to save the 
Church from the insidious errors, which threaten its purity 
and peace. They have witnessed with distress and alarm, 
the rapid increase of unscriptural doctrines and measures, 
and they have been compelled to make a stand against them, 
or see the goodly heritage of Zion laid waste. This contest 
never would have been heard of, if there had been no depar- 
ture from the common faith. Let the blame, therefore, rest 
on those who are guilty of this departure; they are the dis- 
turbers of Israel. Nothing can be more unjust, than to lay 
this burden on those who refuse to join in this departure. 
They simply remain where they were—they hold on to the 
ancient faith—they stand fast, and consequently, they stand 
in the way of theological reformers. Hence the irrita- 
tion: but, are they to blame for this irritation? As well 
might the restless ocean, breaking its bounds, chide the rocky 
barrier which arrests its destructive course, as being the 
guilty cause ofall the roar and foam, produced by the shock 
against its adamantine base. 

The daring encroachments of this new heresy were for 
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a long time endured with much patience, and forbearance. 
But at length it became evident that further toleration 
would be treachery to the cause of Christ; silence became 
asin. A note of remonstrance was accordingly raised, by 
few, indeed, at first, but waxing louder and louder, until an 
open separation has finally been effected, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church is once more an orthodox, united, and peace- 
able body. 

Such we believe to be the real character of this great 
movement. It is a contest between truth and error—it isa 
struggle, involving ‘the dearest interests, and the most pre- 
cious hopes of the Church. All that is lovely, all that is 
venerable, all that is momentous in our most holy religion, 
is staked upon the final issue. It need not be matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that we make common cause with our Pres- 
byterian brethren. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be, as to the specific measures adopted by them to pu- 
rify the Chnrch, in this we are agreed, that a purification was 
indispensably necessary: and so far as this has been accom- 
plished, *‘ we do rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice’. Especially 
do we rejoice at the recent interposition ol divine Providence 
in their behalf. A more signal deliverance we are seldom 
permitted to witness. All its principal features discover in 
a most wonderful manncr, the overruling hand of that God, 
who is able to bring ‘ good out of evil, and we believe itis 
destined to produce a happy influence on the welfare of 
Zion. 

It was indeed a melancholy spectacle, to see the Church 
of Christ arraigned before a civil tribunal ; and that too at 
the instigation of its own members. But it was a measure 
in perfect accordance with the general principles and prac- 
tice of the party that resorted to it. It is natural that those 
who exalt human wisdom and ability, at the expense of the 
divine attributes, should trust in an arm of flesh, more than 
in the living God. 

Had the leaders of this party felt any proper confidence 
in the great Head of the Church, or in the justice of their 
own cause, they would have waited with one consent on 
Him who judgeth righteously, and who will never leave nor 
forsake his people. And had they sincerely loved the 
Church, they never could have found it in their hearts to 
drag her before a secular court, and lay such grievous things 
to her charge. They would have endured almost any hard- 
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ship rather than summon the Church—Christ’s own blood- 
bought inheritance, of which he is sole Head, Sovereign and 
Judge—before the powers of this world, and there compel 
its members to give an account of proceedings for which 
they are responsible to God alone. What notions must they 
have of Christ’s kingdom, who feel that a jury of twelve 
men, the greater part of whom may be strangers to true 
religion, and some of whom may be avowed enemies to it, 
are competent to decide upon the merits of a purely ecclesi- 
astical question? Surely our belief in the spiritual, super- 
natural character of the Redeemer’s kingdom must be at a 
low ebb, if we can voluntarily place the interests of that 
kingdom in the hands of men, who, for aught we know (and 
no one can certainly predict the character of the jury which 
is to try his case), may be not only “aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel,” but violent opposers, and even perse- 
cutors of the saints.* “Spiritval things are spiritually dis- 
cerned”—the Church, under Christ, is alone competent to 
judge of its own interests. ‘To suppose the contrary, is to 
place the Church and the world on the same footing. It is 
true that God, in whose hands are all hearts, may bring 
forth a righteous judgment even from those who, if left to 
themselves, would have decided against his Church, but this 
does not invalidate the principle just advanced. Uncon- 
verted men are not proper judges of what measures the in- 
terests of religion may demand of the Church; and there- 
fore the Church cannot be justified in submitting its doings 
to their decision.t It was on this principle that Paul rebuked 





* A clergyman of high respectability has given his testimony 
that he was informed by one of the New School party, of much 
influence in managing the trial, that they should challenge every 
church member in selecting their jury. This was almost, if not 
quite, literally the fact, as we have learned from a variety of very 
respectable sources. 

+ The New School have very generally denied that they insti- 
tuted the suit merely io obtain funds—they have defended their 
course on the ground that they wished the validity of their organi- 
zation to be tested by the civil courts, and to obtain their eccle- 
siastical rights—as though there were an appeal from the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the civil courts in matters purely ecclesiastical. 
The truth is, the General Assembly is liable to be called before the 
civil tribunals only as the owner of property. We were surprised 
when parts and whole Presbyteries professed to be unable to as- 
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the Corinthians: “Ispeak to your shame. Is it so, that 
there is nota wise man among you? no, not one that shall 
be able to judge between his brethren? But brother 
goeth to law with brother, and that before the unbe- 
lievers. Now, therefore, there is utterly a fault among you, 
because ye go to law one with another. Why do ye 
not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather suf- 
fer yourselves to be defrauded?” If the apostle has 
reference, as many suppose, to all cases of trespass, 
such as defamation, theft, and other crimes, he surely must 
include such a case as the one in question, where the griev- 
ance complained of is purely ecclesiastical, and involves no 
offence against the criminal code. If there are any circum- 
stances in which it is wrong for believers to go to law before 
unbelievers, it must be when the question at issue pertains 
wholly to. matters of Church polity, which is undeniably the 
fact in the case before us. Unless, therefore, this apostolic 
injunction is a dead letter at the present day, which we do 
not believe, the New School party have been guilty of a 
gross violation of it ia summoning their brethren before un- 
believers, to give an account of their doings in the Church. 
For they could not know beforehand, whether the cause 
would be tried by a jury of Christians or infidels ; and they 
had every reason to suppose that it would be composed in 
part, at least, of unbelievers ; which, if we are correctly in- 
formed, was actually the case. Now then, even admitting 
that the plaintifls in this cause had suflered unjustly, still 
they are condemned by the Scriptures, for they are expressly 
required to take wrong, and suffer themselves to be defrauded, 
rather than go to law before unbelievers. And we hesitate 
not to say, that if they had possessed the true spirit of the 
Gospel, they would have pursued this course,—they would 
have committed their cause to Him who heareth the op- 
pressed, and avengeth their wrongs. But their conduct in 
this matter, is only one among many proofs, that as a body, 
they walk by sight and not by faith. It may be said of them 
as of the ancient Jews, “ they take counsel, but not of me, 
saith the Lord, and cover with a covering, but not of my 


certain to which body they belonged till the civil courts had 
decided the matter for them. When, moreover, we heard of 
other ecclesiastical bodies instructing their delegates to go to the 
body which the civil courts should recognize, we were confirmed 
in the belief that there prevails, to too great an extent, a disposi- 
tion to surrender religious liberty to the civil powers, 
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Spirit. They walk to go down into Egypt, and have not 
asked at my mouth ; to strengthen themselves in the strength 
of Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt!” And 
how sigually have the words immediately following been 
fulfilled in their case! “Therefore shall the strength of 
Pharaoh be your shame, and the trust in the shadow of 
Egypt your confusion.” 

The verdict given by the jury, in favor of the plaintiffs, 
was a matter of surprise to many, though not to us; for our 
expectations as to the result of this law-suit were never 
raised very high. Still, the verdict and the charge on which 
it was founded, seemed to us little less than a mockery of 
all justice. Whether the disowning acts of 1837 were un- 
constitutional or otherwise, does not, in our view, affect this 
question,—they might be unconstitutional, and yet not de- 
stroy the integrity of the body that passed them. But the 
question is, whether the body of which Dr. Fisher was mod- 
erator, is the true General Assembly. According to Judge 
Rogers and the jury, the tumultuous proceedings, commenced 
in the Seventh Pres. Church on motion of Mr. Cleave- 
land, and completed in the First Pres. Church, was a 
true and valid organization of the General Assembly.— 
The whole question, if we do not mistake, is made to turn 
on a mere trick, and that a very dishonorable one. It being 
necessary to the validity of any vote, that both the yeas and 
nays should be called for, testimony was adduced to prove, 
that the motions were put, but not by the moderator ; and the 
silence of the Old School members, the most of whom gazed 
upon the scene in mute astonishment, is construed as a 
virtual consent to these disgraceful proceedings. Now it 
was very well understood at the time, why the Old School 
took no part against these movements. It was stated by 
Dr. Nott* a few moments before the opening of the Assem- 


* Attwo different times Dr. Nott informed the Old School 
Convention, that he was authorized or requested by distinguished 
members of the New School Convention (he named Dr. Richards 
particularly), to inform them that that body wished the liberty to 
organize in the Seventh Pres. Church, but only as a matter of legal 
etiquette, in case of any private suits with individuals; that they 
wished to organize as a distinct body ; that they disclaimed all in- 
tention of coming into legal contestation with the other body which 
should organize there. ‘T'his led the Old School to express the 
determination to continue their business, unless the confusion of the 
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bly, in behalf of the New School party, that as the trustees 
of the Seventh Pres. Church had refused to let them have the 
house, they wished for permission just to organize in that 
church, after which they would retire immediately. And Mr. 
Cleaveland himself prefaced his motion with the remark, or 
something like it, that the organization would be accom- 
plished in the shortest possible time, with the least possible 
inconvenience. ‘This was evidently designed to quiet the 
apprehensions of the Old School members. ‘The motions 
were then put in rapid succession by one who assumed 
the duties of the moderator and silenced him. All was 
hurried and confused; and so far distant from the main 
body of the Old School members, that it was not easy to 
hear what was said. 

Now from all this, it seems very evident, that the New 
School did not expect the Old School to take any part in 
these transactions ;—and that their only wish was, to organ- 
ize in the Seventh Pres. Church because that was the place to 
which the General Assembly had adjourned. How then, 
can they now interpret the silent amazement of the opposite 
party, as a virtual consent to their own lawless doings? 
They know that this silence was not consent—they know 
that the Old School members could have out-voted them by 
an overwhelming majority, and that the only reason why 
they did not do so, was, that they abhorred these tumultu- 
ous proceedings as wholly unconstitutional and outrageous. 








other body should make it necessary to suspend it for a few mo- 
ments ; they were assured that it would take but a few moments, 
and occasion only a temporary interruption. Immediately after 
they had procured this indulgence these men represent that the 
Old School, who were an acknowledged majority, voted to depose 
their moderator, with whom they remained and completed their 
organization—grave clergymen have given in their oaths that they 
regarded them as doing this—and finally the Assembly of the 
New School for the present year have sent forth the statement 
that the Old School deposed their moderator, which made the or- 
ganization of the New School valid. Now we cannot imagine 
how the New School Assembly could ever have believed that a 
class of men would vote to depose their moderator and yet adhere 
to him instead of the new one whom they had appointed ; much 
less that they should believe this alter these men have disclaimed 
any such acts as their own. Yet the General Assembly of the 
New School have sent abroad this representation. 
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They knew this at the time, and they believe it still. How 
then, can they declare before the world, that the Old School 
consented to their pretended organization of the General 
Assembly? Is this the straight-forward honesty and sim- 
plicity which we are to expect from Christian ministers ? 
This is a specimen of false pleading that may, indeed, be 
justified ia human courts; but can it be ified in the 
court of conscience? Can it be justified ve the judg- 
ment seat of that God who requireth trut .x the inward 
parts ? 

On this single point, the whole question, if we under- 
stand it, was made to turn. The New School gained their 
verdict by a mere trick, which, if it had been resorted to 
by their opponents, would, have been considered in the last 
degree base and dishonest. 

We shall not soon forget the spirit with which this ver- 
dict by the New School party was received—the air of tri- 
umph, the vain-glorious boasting, which, to a most indecent 
excess, filled the New Schoul papers. Their contemptuous, 
insulting allusions to those whom they considered as defeated 
beyond hope of recovery, are still on record. A distin- 
guished doctor of divinity, under the intoxication of this 
success, told a young candidate for the ministry that he had 
better abandon his old fashioned theology, for very shortly 
there would be no Old School churches to preach to. 

Painful as it was to witness this exhibition of pride and 
folly, it was equally gratifying to see that the friends of 
sound doctrine were not cast down by the result of the trial. 
So far as we can learn, there was no wavering—no disposi- 
tion to abandon their ground, or unite again with those from 
whom they had separated. They were, many of them no 
doubt, disappointed—they felt it to be a trial of their faith ; 
but still they did not yield todespondency. And we felt as- 
sured that they would gain by it more than they had lost. 
The appeal to the court in bank, was a wise and Scriptural 
measure. While we consider it wrong to summon the Church 
before a civil tribunal, we believe that when she is summoned 
there, she has a right to defend herself. Paul, when brought 
before the Roman governor, defended himself against his 
accusers ; and when he could not obtain justice at that tri- 
bunal, he “appealed unto Cesar.” The Presbyterian 
Church has done the same— hoping almost against hope,’ 
she resolved to do every thing in her power to secure her 
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rights. The result of this effort was to us as gratifying as 
it was unexpected, We saw in it the hand of that Almighty 
Protector, whose wonder-working Providence has ever been 
the defence of the Church ; and we realized how much ‘ bet- 
ter it is to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in 
princes.’ 

The effect of this decision was magical. It seemed to 
change the principles of things at once—trains of reasoning, 
which but a few days before, were absolutely conclusive, 
lost all their logic—and duties of the most imperative char- 
acter, disappeared in a moment. The majesty of law, and 
the sanctity of judicial character, which but yesterday 
seemed so imposing and sacred, to-day are divested of their 
dignity. Many things which we have seen and heard, 
since the final decision, have strongly reminded us of the 
case of Haman. That ambitious courtier, though confident 
of his sovereign’s favor, could not enjoy his prosperity be- 
cause Mordecai the Jew, that sat in the king’s gate, would not 
do him obeisance. While he was meditating revenge upon 
this obnoxious individual, the king sent for him, and said 
unto him, “ What shall be done to the man whom the king 
delighteth to honor?’ Now Haman thought in his heart to 
whom would the king delight to do honor, more than to 
myself? And Haman answered the king, For the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor, let the royal apparel be 
brought which the king useth to wear, and the horse which 
the king rideth upon, and the crown royal which is set up- 
on his head: and let this apparel and horse be delivered to 
the hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, that they 
may array the man withal whom the king delighteth to 
honor, and bring him on horseback through the street of 
the city, and proclaim before him, thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the king delighteth to honor. Then the 
King said to Haman, Make haste, and take the apparel and 
the horse, as thou hast said, and do even so to Morpgcar 
THE Jew let nothing fail of all that thou hast spoken,” 

How striking the parallel! After the verdict was ren- 
dered, and before a new trial was ordered, if any one asked 
the question, * What shall be done to those whom the king 
delighteth to. honor?’ a thousand voices were ready to 
answer, ‘as for those whom the king delighteth to honor, 
why, let them be acknowledged as the true Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America. Let the Old 
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School give up their unlawful organization, and join the 
true Church, or else confess themselves seceders and _ schis- 
matics. Letall foreign bodies, heretofore in correspondence 
with the Presbyterian Church, send their delegates to our 
Assembly as the only legitimate representative of that 
Church. And though last, not least, let all the records, 
papers and funds of every description, now in the posses- 
sion of the Old School, be surrendered into our hands, and 
let us have the absolute control of all the seminaries under 
the care of the Church, their trustees, professors and students 
—that whomsoever we will, we may appoint. And let it 
be proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
Thus shall it be done to the Church which the king delight- 
eth to honor. Thus far all was plain and smooth—the 
duty of all men to acknowledge, revere and obey the 
Church which the king should delight to honor, was as mani- 
fest as the day. And in this comfortable persuasion, the 
successful party rested with as much assurance as if they 
were living under the laws of the Medes and Persians which 
alter not. But behold an unlooked-for wonder! Unlike 
the Persian monarch, our king changed his mind. Upon a 
serious review of the whole case, he revoked his former 
judgment, and decided in favor of the Old School! Now 
then, the same question returns, * What shall be done to the 
Church which the king delighteth to honor?” What say 
our New School friends? Are they ready to answer as 
before? Alas! for human consistency! They seem to 
think the case a totally different one. Like the lawyer, who 
finding that he had passed sentence on himself, under the 
notion that his own ox had been gored, began to qualify his 
decision with an if—so the New School men, who, under the 
decision at nisi-prius, were ready to answer this question 
on the spot, and without any if at all—now, under a con- 
trary decision from a still higher tribunal, find so many 
ifs in the way, that it seems doubtful whether they will 
award any thing to the Church which the king delight- 
eth to honor. A few weeks ago, they called on all Presby- 
terians to join the true Church, as decided by law—they rep- 
resented this as a solemn duty, and treated all who re- 
fused to perform it as mischievous schismatics.. But do we 
hear any thing of this duty, since the verdict was set aside ? 
Nota word. Have the New School party joined the legal 
Assembly! No—they still remain in their separate organi- 
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zation. Do they acknowledge themselves as seceders and 
schismatics? Far from it; they still claim to be the true 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. Thus it ap- 
pears that what was a solemn obligation when enjoined by 
a single judge, loses all its authority when required by the 
whole court in bank. And what is it that makes this differ- 
ence? What is it that thus creates and uncreates duties— 
that in one breath can bind, and in the next, release the con- 
science? What is it that inspires such reverence for the 
law at one time, and such contempt for it at another? What 
is it that makes it such a crime to suspect a mental bias in 
one judge, and so harmless to impute the same to his asso- 
ciates? The secret is easily explained—it is simply because 
the word Old School has been substituted for New School. 
We can discover no other reason. If, as we were told, the 
Old School were bound to be satisfied with the first decision, 
because it was law ; then the New School ought to be sat- 
isfied with the last decision, for the same reason. But as 
they are not satisfied, we must infer that they are un- 
willing to take such justice as they would impose up- 
on others. There is no alternative, however. They 
chose their own umpire, and they must abide by the result. 
Doubtless, they thought to have cast out their opponents, and 
reigned in their stead; but “the wise are taken In their own 
craftiness.” 

It is not the least among the many happy circumstances 
attending this memorable law-suit, that a verdict was first 
rendered in favor of the New School, and that so longa 
time elapsed before it was reversed. The consequence was 
that all, or nearly all, those ministers, churches and _pres- 
byteries, that had maintained a neutral position, waiting for 
the issue of this trial, thinking it was certain that the New 
School party would prevail, jumped off the fence at once, 
and committed themselves fully on that side. Most of these 
would undoubtedly have joined the Old School party, had 
the verdict gone in their favor. But when that verdict was 
set aside, it was too late torepent. For though it is an easy 
thing to jump off from a fence, it is a hard matter to get back 
again ; and harder still, to get quite over to the other side. 
But those who understand the intrinsic value of men who 
never take sides, until they know which is to be the popular 
party, will rejoice that the Presbyterian Church is so hap- 
pily delivered from their presence. Would that all time 
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servers might take warning from this example of premature 
decision, and abandon that ean and cowardly policy, as un- 
christian as it is unmanly. 

Great exertions have been made to produce the convic- 
tion that the recent law-suit was to decide the question, 
which of the two opposing bodies is the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, and that Christians must be 
governed by this decision, as if we were all dependent on 
twelve men, not one of whom is a Presbyterian, to know 
where and what the Presbyterian Church is! A strange 
conceit, truly ! that men must go to the civil court, to know 
whether they are Presbyterians or not! Nothing can be 
more ridiculous. It lies with the civil courts to say whether 
the trustees of the General Assembly have been lawfully 
appointed —and if they see fit, they can give the appointing 
power to another body than the real General Assembly. 
But the General Assembly /tse/f is not dependent for exist- 
ence on its connection with the incorporated trustees of the 
fund—it can exist without a fund and without trustees. 
The State may take away both the fund and the charter, 
and yet the General Assembly may remain the same body 
that it was before it solicited a charter. And though the 
State may assign as a reason for withdrawing the charter, 
that the Assembly has dissolved itself by its own acts, still 
it avails nothing, if, as we claim, the State is incompetent to 
decide upon the merits of ecclesiastical questions. The 
Church is not a civil, but a divine institution; and never 
loses its integrity so long as it adheres to the principles of 
God’s word, by which it must be governed. The Presby- 
terian Church is constituted, not by its connection with in- 
corporated trustees, but by the common belief and main- 
tenance of a certain system of faith, and form of govern- 
ment. 

We had no doubt that the New School had generally 
given up not only the doctrines, the belief of which was 
necessary to an honest profession of Presbyterianism, but 
even the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, long before 
their secession ; and we are on many accounts satisfied that 
this secession was best for them and the true interests of 
the Church and community. It will give all the body a 
proper opportunity to see the true results and tendencies of 
their principles of doctrine and order ; it has already alarmed 
some of the more serious, and we sincerely believe that a 
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denomination cannot long keep itself in countenance in 
maintaining a public adherence to a confession of faith, the 
great articles of which they are known to treat with ridicule 
and contempt. ‘hey have most solemnly denied any se- 
rious departure from this confession, but they have been 
obliged to carry it off with them. How they can maintain 
any discipline for the greatest errors, when so large a por- 
tion of them deny and ridicule the doctrines of original 
sin, regeneration, special grace, as they have always been re- 
ceived and are set forth in their standards,i s more than we can 
conjecture. 


Arr. VI[l.—Lerrers To a SouTuERNer. 


LETTER Il. 


Nothing bad in Man Himself. 


By tHe Epiror. 


Ar our next interview, | ventured to propose my diffi- 
culties to the worthy clergyman with great frankness, and 
perhaps some degree of abruptness. 

“‘ My dear sir,” said I, “ you allow that all the moral acts 
of unrenewed men are sinful, even from the beginning to 
the end of their accountable agency. Now here are the 
most important eflects, the most momentous events which 
take place in this lower world, whose influence extends 
through eternity, each meriting the curse of God’s holy law 
—here is an effect regular, constant, universal, which ap- 
pears in man at all times, under all circumstances and con- 
ditions, in all nations and ages, must there not be a cause 
or reason why these effects take place rather than the oppo- 
site? You say that you are sure that these effects will al- 
ways continue. Now were it a fact that a die cast up some 
million times, should always fall upon the same face, would 
it not be natural to suppose that there was something 
in this beyond chance, that there was some regular 
cause for an effect so constant? Especially if you were 
certain that it would always continue to fall in this man- 
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ner, it must necessarily be on the ground that you knew 
there was some reason or cause for its being thus rather 
than otherwise. Must there not be some cause or reason 
for those fearful events which have hitherto transpired in 
the moral world, and some reason for the certainty that 
they will always continue to be of the same character ?” 

The worthy man smiled at my earnestness, and replied, 
“We most readily grant that it would be in the face of a 
fundamental principle of philosophy to deny a cause for such 
a momentous eflect ; we grant that there is a reason why 
all man’s acts are sinful and will continue to be so, but we 
utterly deny that it is owing to any depravity in man him- 
self that he will always continue to sin.” 

“ But,” rejoined, 1“ you admit that there is something 
which makes the occurrence of these effects as certain as 
any natural cause does its own appropriate effects; you 
allow that it is something distinct from man’s volitions ; 
something which so far from being subject ,to these voli- 
tions, actually causes that they shall be what they are rath- 
er than the reverse.” “Certainly,” said he, smiling. “Then 
rejoined I,“ here is something which, on your scheme, makes 
it as certain that all man’s volitions will be sinful, as abso- 
lutely certain, as what you call physical depravity does in 
the scheme of the Calvinists.” 

“Exactly, sir. You begin to understand new divinity. 
Now mark the difference between the two systems. ‘The 
Calvinist affirms that it is owing to some fault, some deprav- 
ity in the man himself that he begins and will always con- 
tinue to rebel against God ; this we deny as utterly absurd 
and blasphemous.” “ But, reverend sir, it is a fearful thing 
that a man will always sin against God, and live only to 
treasure up his wrath; you allow it is owing to something ; 
if it be not the consequence of any thing faulty in man and 
yet owing to something, we should think it proper to call 
that something his misfortune, if it be nota fault. And 
surely it is the greatest imaginable misfortune.” 

“We care but little, young man, what you say a man’s 
sins are owing to, provided you do not make them owing to 
any thing wrong in the man himself, and thus place deprav- 
ity back of acts, and thereby make it purely physical. Now 
sir, you are prepared to understand our demonstration of the 
absurdity of the doctrine of original sin, or as we prefer to 


call it, physical depravity. If there be any depravity back 
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of acts, it must exist in human nature itself; and if it belong 
to nature, it must be natural or physical, and therefore inno- 
cent ; for nature is God’s work, and he is not the author of 
sin. Hear one of our writers—Christian Spectator, 1829, 
pp- 348, 349: ‘As well might we affirm that it is the na- 
ture of a stone to fall, and yet that God is not the author of 
gravitation, as that nature itself is sinful, and yet that God is 
not the author of sin.’ Again, to show that depravity can- 
not be propagated: ‘For, we ask, who established the laws of 
propagation! Can a being come into existence of which 
God is not the author ? * * * every thing pertaining to such 
a soul which is not its own act must of necessity result from 
the act of the Creator.’ You see then that this doctrine 
makes God the author of sin, in case sin is transmitted from 
Adam, because he is the author of the laws of propagation.” 
“] think I see the drift of your argument. If therefore 
depravity is predicable only of acts, and cannot belong to 
human nature, then your writers are correct in affirming that 
every child comes into the world with a vature as pure as 
that of the infant Redeemer ; then the most abandoned miser, 
thief, robber, or murderer, is himself, aside from his acts, as 
pure as the ange] Gabriel. Then the nature of the devil 
himself, is as pure and free from any moral pollution as that 
of God himself. Is that your meaning?” “ Exactly, because 
if there be any depravity back of acts, it must be physical, 
and belonging to nature, and besides, God himself must be 
the author of it.” 
dut, my dear sir,” coatinued I, “ the laws of propagation 
have always been considered too great a mystery for verv 
confident reasonings respecting them. It is wonderful that 
the future tree should be contained, in miniature, in the seed 
of its predecessor, and one generation of plants only unfold 
the qualities of a preceding. In like manner we see that the 
father is unfolded in the son, with much likeness as to his 
intellectual and corporeal qualites,and with perfect similar- 
ity in those which have relation to the law of God—both 
being wholly depraved. Now though it has always been 
admitted that God has established the law,that man shall 
propagate his kind, both as respects physical and moral qual- 
ities, vet it is but lately that it has been urged as making 
him the author of sin. It appears to me, however, that this 
objection comes with but ill grace from one who admits that 
God has, in all ages, subjected man to the influence of some- 
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thing, which makes it certain that all his acts will be sinful. 
Some of your writers indeed say that this something which 
is the reason of such effects is merely Adam’s sin—but almost 
all declare that it is something beyond this, and the result of 
that sin; that it is something in man himself, viz. undue 
strength of constitutional propensities which is transmitted 
by propagation. But even were your reasoning more than 
plausible, the Hopkinsian and Deist, might without scruple 
admit its force, and yet appeal to facts for the existence of 
depravity inherent in human nature itself. But should it be 
urged against you, that depravity must be a quality or attri- 
bute which belongs to man, because it is universal ; is devel- 
oped as soon as circumstances will admit ; cannot be traced 
to any change which takes place subsequent to birth ; that it 
operates freely and spontaneously, and cannot be over- 
come but with difficulty ; would not such an appeal to facts 
establish its existence ?” 

“Our answer to this would be very short. We should 
admit the existence of the sinful acts, but deny the existence 
of any depravity back of them, and the cause of them ; we 
deny that depravity is inherent in man—we allow indeed 
that there is in man a cause, or reason why he constantly 
sins, but deny that there is any depravity in ‘that cause ; that 
the innocent but perverse constitutional propensities impel 
man to sin, and that it would cost him much to resist them, 
is allowed by al! our writers, and some of them consent to 
call depravity native because it exists in consequence of the 
actings of these innate affections ; but we wholly deny that 
constant acts of depravity prove the existence of an inher- 
ent principle, in the same manner as the acts of the natural 
affections prove these to be innate in the mind. We grant 
that in general it is safe to draw a conclusion from the ex- 
istence of a class of facts in the human mind, and infer the 
existence of some inherent permanent principle which is the 
source of them, but not so in the case of depravity ; this would 
lead to the absurdity that sinfulness can belong to human na- 
ture itself. Now the great fundamental! principle of our phi- 
losophy is, that virtuous acts are no evideuce whatever of any 
moral qualities in the agent himself; it is the height of ab- 
surdity to predicate such qualities of any agents whatever. 
We do not place any great stress on the argument, that to 
affirm depravity of human nature, would make God the au- 
thor of it, because we assert that itis in the nature of things 
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impossible for God to create either holiness or sin in man; 
these being attributes which cannot, without absurdity, be 

redicated of him. Our writers are generally content to 
Send such depravity with the epithets of paystcat—but 
they are much too mild; it is absurdity and blasphemy : you 
might as well affirm moral qualities of a stone, whiteness of 
thought, or eloquence of inorganic matter, as to predicate 
goodness or depravity of a moral agent. This is the plain- 
est and most certain dictate of common sense.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied I, “ suppose we get what we 
consider an impartial decision of the common sense of man- 
kind on the subject and afterwards should find the Bible on 
the opposite side of the question, what shall we do in that 
case? Would it not be best first to get the decision of God, 
and take it fer granted that the common sense of mankind, 
as far as it is impartial, will side with us. It would be sad 
to have the Bible against us.” 

“ You have not fully mastered our doctrine on the author- 
ity of the Bible. Have we not demonstrated that the Bible 
can never be against common sense? Have we not gone 
so far as to prove that it must always be interpreted so as 
to agree with common sense? We hold that common 
sense will instinctively pronounce that human nature cannot 
be depraved. This would make depravity physical. In- 
ductive reasoning and consciousness can give us no light on 
this subject, but common sense is perfectly competent to tell, 
not only what does belong to a moral agent, but what ought 
to belong to one ; not only whether there be any depravity 
in man himself, but whether there can be any. We refer 
the decision of this question then to common sense.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied I, “if you give up proof from 
reason and demonstration, and rest on the common sense of 
mankind to support your assertion that this doctrine of in- 
herent depravity is absurd, I feel confident that you will 
find the common sense of mankind against you; all lan- 
guage has been framed on the supposition that holiness and 
depravity are qualities which may be ascribed to man as 
well asto his actions. You accuse the Church in all ages of 
deriving the doctrine of the depravity of human nature from 
their reason only, which is but another name for common sense, 
and not from the Bible: the contrary doctrine existed only 
a few years in the Church, and has never since been boldly 
asserted except by Dr. Taylor and his disciples. Even the 
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followers of Socinus affect to call themselves only semi 
pelagians. Dr. Taylor has not borrowed this opinion from 
the common sense of the mass of the community, i. e. from 
the unbelieving world, for he professes himself to be the 
inventor of it; it is the key-stone of his system. It appears 
to me that you are reasoning against a fundamental law of 
human belief, where all argument on either side must ever 
be unavailing. Hume and Berkley attacked such principles, 
and appeared unanswerable, but could produce no convic- 
tion. From bare argument, we cannot prove that depravity 
can belong either to man himself, or to his acts; it is wholly 
from the light of a distinct faculty that we do this; con- 
science alone can convince us of the fallacy of the atheist’s 
arguments against moral obligation. He reasons plausibly. 
It is admitted that the will does not determine its own acts; 
how then, says the atheist, is man blameable for a class of 
acts in which he has no other agency than what he exercises 
in the acts themselves? He hasno more agency in causing 
them to appear than in the motions of his heart, or those of 
the heavenly bodies. It appears to me, that you may rea. 
son away the depravity of acts as easily as that of the 
agent ; and I am certain that the conscience and common 
sense of mankind, have always been, and always will be, 
against you.” 

“You need give yourself no uneasiness on that score; 
that question has been already settled; we have made the 
experiment, and common sense has openly declared on our 
side ; wherever our view has been presented, it has imme- 
diately met a response in the human breast. Never was a 
doctrine more greedily swallowed by almost all classes than 
this. All the instructions of the pulpit and theological books, 
had been berating human nature, time out of mind: sinners 
had never heard sin ascribed to any thing but the sinfulness 
of the sinner; they had heard the doctrine of physical de- 
pravity preached so long that 1 have no doubt most of them 
really believed that there was really something bad in them- 
selves. But never in the world did a doctrine more fully 
commend itself to common sense, which we have demon- 
strated to be an infallible internal revelation, than ours. 
Just as svon as we told knaves, liars, extortioners and blas- 
phemers, that there was nothing sinful back of acts of voli- 
tion; that it was owing to nothing bad in them that they 
coveted, hated their neighbor, !oved the world, lied, stole, 
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blasphemed God, his saints, and his word, the men rendered 
glory to the truth ; they received us as angels from heaven. 
This great discovery at once commended itself to that in- 
fallible revelation which God has placed within them. In 
short, they took our word for it, or rather they believed the 
word of God which was within them.” 

« But, Rev. sir,” said I, “it seems to me somewhat strange 
that common sense has made this discovery somewhat late : 
and I should feel more disposed to trust the common sense 
of all past ages, than that of a few individuals after the world 
has grown grey.” 

“ But, my young friend, this great discovery has flown 
like the wind from one end of the country to the other. It 
has swept over half of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches, and penetrated more or less into every other. It 
is this which has produced most of our great revivals. Sin- 
ners have come into the Church by hundreds, not after pain- 
ful convictions, and self-examination and doubts, but without 
any convictions or anxiety or distress. They have changed 
their voluntary preference with the utmost ease, willingness, 
and even pleasure, as easily as they could their jackets, 
They had been dealt with in the very way to keep them al- 
ways impenitent; they had somehow got the idea, that it 
was natural forthem to sin; they supposed that their sins and 
crimes were evidence of some bad qualities in themselves ; 
this damped them, destroyed all courage and resolution for 
virtuous action; kept them from consulting common sense 
to know what could and what could not belong to man’s 
nature, and made them absolutely chicken-hearted. But 
when they came to hear the new doctrine that there can be 
no such thing as depravity back of acts; that human nature 
itself is as pure as that of the holy angels—this orthodox 
incubus—that had been destroying sinners so long—left them 
immediately; they set about the work forthwith, and suc- 
ceeded.” 

“ But, Rev. sir, suppose your doctrine had been taught 
by every distinguished metaphysician, and had been the 
received opinion of mankind for ages, I care nothing for the 
opinions of philosophers or the ignorant, where God has 
spoken. I am determined to take nothing from man on a 
subject where I can have the decision of God. I should set 
one word of his, against the wisdom of ali ages. Now it 
appears to me that the Bible has decided pointedly against 
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you. You allow that there is nothing bad or even of an 
accountable nature in human actions but volitions. Now 
the Bible assures us that these volitions express the quality 
of the will or heart from which they flow, as the water has 
the same quality as the fountain—the fruit as the tree—a 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit—a good man out of the 

ood treasure of his heart bringeth out good things. But 

esus did not commit himself to them because he knew 
what wasin man. Besides St. Paul has spent several chap- 
ters in describing the nature and fruit of that sin that dwell- 
eth in us.” 

“ But, young man, have I not demonstrated from our 
writers, that when once we have found a genuine decision 
of common sense, that the Bible must be made to agree with 
it? Just wait till we have finished our discussions and we 
will show you that neither our Saviour nor Paul have taught 
any thing opposed to common sense. Now we hold it to be 
an incontestable dictate of common sense that a man’s sins, 
be they ever so constant or heinous, are no proof of any 
thing bad in himself; that the worst crimes are no evidence 
of any morally bad qualities inherent in the criminal, and this 
is the great discovery of our writers from which all the rest 
of their principles necessarily follow. Good or bad acts 
are owing to nothing good or bad in the agent. We hold 
with Calvinists generally that all man’s volitions will be 
sinful till renewed by grace—we hold that there is some- 
thing in man himself which makes it as certain that all his 
volitions will be sinful, offensive to God, and deserving the 
endless curse of his law—we say there is something in man 
which makes this constant and perpetual succession of sin- 
ful volitions as certain as the rising of the sun, and the reg- 
ular operation of the laws of nature ; but we deny that this 
is owing to any thing bad in man. to any inherent depravity, 
while the Old School assert the foolish doctrine that a man’s 
sins are owing to some sinfulness, something wrong in the 
man himself. I give you the language of one of our stand- 
ard writers, on this subject. “A ground of certainty like- 
wise exists, according to Dr. Taylor, in the mind of each in- 
dividual of our race, that the first and all subsequent acts of 
moral agency, will uniformly be sinful previous to regener- 
ation.” Ch. Spec. Vol. 1. p. 375. In the quotations | gave 
you at our first or second interview for instance, and 
always among ourselves, we utterly deny that human nature 
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is sinful, using the term sinful literally: but sometimes ip 
our controversies with the orthodox we admit that there is 
something which figuratively may be termed sinful in man, 
but we take care to explain the term sinful to mean only 
“certainly resulting in sin ;” we mean only to characterize 
by this term that something in man which secures the exis- 
tence of sin—just as we say there is something wreng in a 
steam-engine when it goes wrong—but we utterly deny 
that either in the one case or the other there is any thing 
morally wrong, offensive to God or man, in this something. 
A comparison will illustrate the doctrine. Suppose some 
part of the internal structure of a watch to have received 
injury—something displaced, bent, or broken, which makes 
its motions irregular and untrue—the watch goes wrong. 
Now we believe that there is a cause for man’s sins as 
there is for the wrong motions of the watch; but deny that 
it is owing to any moral depravity or corruption in the one 
case more than the other; to be sure man’s acts are sinful, 
the motions of the watch are not—but man’s sins arise no 
more from any thing really sinful in him, than the wrong 
motions of the watch do from any thing sinful in that. Tas 
IS THE GREAT FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF MODERN DIVIN- 
iry. It is not owing to any thing wrong in man, that he 
begins and always continues to sin; this would make some- 
thing bad back of acts ; it would make human nature itself sin- 
ful. ‘The fact that a man will hate God, reject a Saviour, 
hate his people and cause, hate his own enemies, be proud, 
ambitious and revengeful; that, with suflicient temptation, 
he will defraud, steal, blaspheme and murder is no kind of 
evidence of any moral bad quality inherent in him. Man’s 
himself is not bad by nature, or good by grace ; his nature is 
just the same as that of the holy angels, neither bad nor good. 
There is no moral difference between the soul of the Angel 
Gabriel and that of the devil—there is indeed something 
which lays the foundation for the holy acts of the one, and 
the sinful ones of the other, but it is nothing of a moral nature. 
In short, I am astonished how the terms good and bad ever 
come to be applied to men themselves. 1 know perfectly 
what you mean by the terms, an e/eqguent man, a valiant 
man, a subt// man, a talented man; all these terms express 
qualities of the man himself; qualities which are only man- 
ifested by his acts ; they are indeed the causes that his acts 
are what they are: but to talk in any such manner of a 
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good or a bad man. to impute goodness or depravity to the 
man himself, to suppose that there are qualities inherent in 
him, and the cause of acts of a certain definite character, is 
absolute absurdity. It is astonishing that mankind sat still 
so long and heard their nature so awfully libelled, before 
their common sense rose in rebellion. Since men have 
ceased to trouble themselves about that chimera of inherent 
depravity, both Christians and sinners have assumed a more 
cheerful and manly deportment. It is true our ministers 
labor with all their might to set forth the heinousness and 
depravity of actual sin, and never do they flourish and ges- 
ture more than when on this subject, but then the audience 
take it very kindly. Finding that actual sin, all wrong voli- 
tion is owing to nothing bad in themselves, that the fact they 
shall always be sinners till renewed is no evidence of any 
thing bad in them, but is really owing to something which 
has no more moral depravity than the blowing of the wind, 
or the rolling of the waves, they possess their souls in pa- 
tience ; you see none of those painful superstitious feelings 
which used to torment them on account of indwelling sin, 
none of that slavish fear and that abject despondency, which 
ministers used to value so much as expressions of just views 
of ourselves. I have been astonished at reading Edwards, 
Augustin, Luther, and the fathers of the English Church, 
and seeing them mourning over this chimera. Most of 
their troubles have sprung from this absurd opinion, and it 
would be well if they had been content to afflict themselves 
alone with imaginary evils; they have given the same 
views to those whom they have been able to dupe out of 
their common sense. These menperhaps honestly misunder- 
stood certain passages in the Psalms, which seem to speak 
of internal impurity, and some verses where St. Paul speaks 
of sin’s reviving in him, sin’s dwelling in him, and his crying 
out, O wretched man that | am,—but no man has a right to 
give any interpretation to the Bible contrary to the plain 
dictates of common sense. I verily think that if an action 
in our civil courts will lie against the person who deliber- 
ately libels his neighbor, nineteen twentieths of the most 
popular divines of the last two centuries ought to be pre- 
sented and branded as wilful defamers of human nature.” 

“ But, Rev. sir, you know the absurdity of a literal self- 
determination ; you don’t pretend that sinful volitions rise 
by any separate volition of ours to that effect ; you admit that 
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there is a cause for their incessantly rising ; now why not 
allow that it is the act of an inherent disposition of our 
nature, seeing it is not from previous volition ?” 

“ Because sir, if we once allow that the love of God, for 
instance, is inherent in us, it then belongs to our nature and 
becomes physical, and so we may say of any sinful dispo- 
sition ; then we have inherent goodness and depravity, qual- 
ities of the man himself. ‘Then it would be owing to some 
inherent good quality if a man always loved God, or to some 
inherent depravity if he hated him, his government, peo- 
ple and laws ; if he lusted after the world, or the property 
or wife of his neighbor ; whereas now it is owing to a cause 
indeed that he is guilty of both classes of volitions, but there is 
no more moral goodness in the cause of the one than the other. 
The Church and community have both assumed a very cheer- 
ful and happy aspect since it was found that it was owing to 
no goodness of nature that a man loves God, forgives his 
neighbor and denies himself—and owing to no depravity of 
nature that the sinner will love the world, hate God, covet 
honors, wealth, fame, lie, steal,rob and blaspheme. Anin- 
genious young friend has affirmed, that as there can be no 
goodness or depravity in the cause either of holiness or sin 
in man’s acts, that it might not be too bold to impute them 
to the same cause ; but it is hardly philosophical to ascribe 
opposite effects to the same origin.” 

“ But, Rev. sir, since your doctrine that nothing bad can 
belong to human nature has come into vogue, we continually 
hear professors of religion and unbelievers ridiculing the 
idea that they have any bad passions—they declare that 
their nature is perfectly pure—large numbers professing that 
the, can very readily arrive at perfection—many profess 
that they have lived without sin for a considerable space of 
time ; and some have professed that they can live in forni- 
cation and adultery without sin. It has always been the 
prevalent belief, and doubtless always will be, that ambition, 
envy, hatred, pride, vanity and revenge, are passions inher- 
ent in our nature ; they are surely the great springs of human 
action, and the source of all crimes. But since the doctrine 
that nothing bad can belong to human nature has come into 
vogue, nothing is more common than to hear men and pro- 
fessors of religion defend these passions as innocent and 
useful.” 

“ Weare heartily rejoiced, however,” rejoined the worthy 
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divine, “that men are beginning to thinkwi th becoming re- 
spect of their nature ; every man must be his own judge of 
what belongs to it, and we think they are in danger of no 
greater error than that of casting reproach on their own 
physical constitution. Where men have once fairly adopted a 
common sense view of themselves, it will be very difficult for 
your Old School divines to trouble them any more about 
their indwellingsin.” 

“ But,” continued I, “are not these views altogether unfa- 
vorable to humility?” “ Would you, young man, have a per- 
son’s humility hypocritical, built on a false estimate of himself? 
would you have a man libel his own nature ? condemn him- 
self for that which does not exist? Old School Christians 
were for ever bewailing their indwelling sin; groaning, and 
professing to combat some corrupt principle within them ; 
suffering more from this chimera of innate depravity than 
from all the evils of life. I assure you that it has had the 
most cheering and comforting influence on the spirits of men, 
since they have learned that sinful volitions spring from noth- 
ing sinful in them ; since they have found that all their acts are 
acts of a being of a perfectly sinless nature--since they have 
been assured that their worst crimes are the acts of a nature 
which is just as free from pollution as that of sinless angels. 
Since we have taught sinners that their sins are evidences of 
no bad qualities in the men themselves, it has amazingly light- 
ened the pains of repentance. The truth is, five minutes have 
been considered by our best men, astime abundantly sufficient 
for a thorough repentance. The old divines were for ever 
harping about having a broken and contrite spirit, humbling 
ourselves, abasing ourselves, as though we ourselves were 
bad, as though any bad qualities could get behind our acts 
and inhere in us. But we have, as far as our own ability 
would reach, faithfully taught anxious sinners, and the com- 
munity at large, that their sinful acts are no more owing to 
any thing bad in them, than the irregular motions of a watch 
to any thing bad in that, and they believe us, and rejoice 
with all joy in the glorious truth. We have accompanied 
the doctrines of religion with what we call the philosophy 
of the doctrines, and never was any thing swallowed more 
greedily, than our instructions are bythe common people. 
One thing we find true, they are determined never again to 
hear their nature aspersed as it has been by Calvinists, who 
did not understand the philcsophy of Calvinism ; they are 
resolved never to be brought again into bondage to the old 
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views of native depravity, and you will never convince them 
but that all the passions and propensities which belong to 
their nature are perfectly sinless. They laugh about sinful 
propensities, and hold ali their sins to be owing to something 
in them which is no more of a moral nature than friction in 
a machine, contrary currents in a ship’s course, or any thing 
of a similar nature.” 

“ But can it be, my dear sir,” said], “ that your writers 
deny any moral difference in the souls of angels and devils ?” 

“ We acknowledge a difference indeed, but no moral dif- 
ference—-there can be no goodness or depravity except in 
acts. We grant that there is a something in one class of be- 
ings which makes it certain that all their acts will be holy, 
and something in the other class that makes it certain that 
all their acts will be sinful ; but we utterly abhor the idea 
that it is from any goodness that the one act in a man- 
ner pleasing to God, or that it is from any depravity 
that the other sin. Some of our ingenious men have ad- 
vanced this thought, that by some mysterious change in the 
devils, without making them any better however, all their 
volitions might become holy—and also that by another change 
in the obedient angels, which shall make them no worse, all 
their volitions might become sinful; so that hell might be 
changed into heaven, or heaven into hell, without any change 
in the inhabitants themselves. Others think this might be 
done solely by a proper display of motives. Since | am in 
the mood for it, I must inform you that one of our ingenious 
young men has preached seven sermons to do away the 
popular impression with regard to the devil. You well 
know that the common people are apt to suppose that that 
agent has certain bad qualities inherent in himself, which 
are supposed to be the cause of his bad, very, very bad acts, 
as though the devil himself instead of his acts were bad ; 
you know they are apt to say ‘as bad as the devil.’ This 
he has proved to be a malicious libel on Satan, and demon- 
strated that his bad volitions are owing to no bad qualities 
at all in this much abused being, but altogether owing to 
something, which secures a succession of bad acts as cer- 
tain as a stone thrown up falls to the earth, but a something, 
however, which it is*absurd to call bad. In short, the young 
man has quite cleared up the devil’s character with the mass 
of the community; and I even doubt whether that agent 
could have managed his cause better in person.” 

“ But, Rev. sir, as you deny that goodness or depravity 
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can be predicated of any thing but acts, pray tell us whether 
you deny that any goodness can belong to the nature of 
God? you admit that his acts are holy, but do you allow 
that they are such from any inherent holiness or moral good- 
ness of his nature ?” 

“ Young man, have we not told you, time after time, 
that moral goodness cannot be predicted of any thing but 
acts ; that it cannot, in the nature of things, be inherent in 
the nature of a being? We allow that there must be a 
cause, which makes it certain that the divine volitions will 
be holy—all beings are subject to this mysterious cause, 
which infallibly determines the existence and nature of their 
volitions. This mysterious something rules the divine voli- 
tions as absolutely as those of men and angels; it resem- 
bles the fate of the ancients, though it determines, and secures 
the existence only of free voli/ions: but there is no moral 
goodness in it; we cannot conceive that moral goodness 
can be predicated of God; we believe that it is absurd to 
suppose that this is the cause of his holy acts—there must 
indeed be a cause, but not of amoral nature. This however 
seems a fearful subject to discuss.” 

“ Would you Rev. sir, venture to make the same com- 
parison of the cause of the divine volitions that you have of 
those which belong to man ?” 

« But, young man, can you conceive of any such quality 
of goodness inherent in a person! Were you ever con- 
scious of any such thing in yourself?” “ Rev sir,” said I, 
“ | cannot conceive how any such quality as intelligence can 
belong te man; I am conscious of acts of intelligence, but 
not of the existence of the intellect, and I can form no more 
conception of that, than depravity—I am not even conscious 
of my own existence, I only infer it from acts of which I 
am conscious—but I cannot conceive of any such thing as 
virtuous acts except as virtuous exhibitions of some good- 
ness inherent in the agent; I believe there is goodness in 
the agent, and goodness in the act; the character of an act 
must be determined not by its tendency but by its nature ; 
it must not only be an act, and voluntary in its nature, but 
there must be in acts, which we distinguish from each other 
as good or bad, opposite qualities whieh lay the foundation 
for this distinction. Now I cannot conceive of good or bad 
acts, otherwise than the active manifestation of something 
good or bad in the agent himself. 
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“We are very willing to grant, young man, that guilt 
may be predicated of man himself on account of wrong vo- 
litions, but this cannot be predicated of the agent till after 
the acts have taken place; the acts are not owing to any 
thing wrong in him. I never, for my life, could form any 
idea of goodness or depravity as belonging to an agent 
himself.” 

“ Let me explain myself. If God himself be the object 
of virtuous volition, we mean by it then an active manifes- 
tation of a disposition of love towards him, i. e. of an inher- 
ent habitual disposition towards God, a disposition which is 
not an act, which exists when the object is absent from the 
thoughts, and secures the recurrence of a right act of affec- 
tion when the object is again presented. So we consider 
ambition, envy and revenge, inherent and habitual disposi- 
tions towards certain objects ; which exist when the objects 
are absent from the thoughts; they are not acts, but secure the 
existence of acts when the objects recur to the thoughts.” 

“ My dear young friend, all your explanations are use- 
less—if these dispositions of renewed or unrenewed nature 
are not acts, they can have no moral goodness or depravity 
in them; you make out physical depravity : common sense 
is perfectly adequate to the decision of this question, as we 
will prove to you by one of our writers: Ch. Spec., Vol. 3. 
p- 365. “ And as has been shown, we have such a decision 
of common sense that there is no sin or sSINFULNESs in our 
nature.’ ‘It is then plainly the decision of competent un- 
perverted common sense, that the doctrine of physical de- 
pravity must be false, and that all sin consists in voluntary 
action. The latter then is the rrutu, We now proceed to 
ascertain the decision of the Bible on this subjcct.’ We hold 
common sense a competent guide on the subject of original 
sin, and treat all the accusations of rationalism charged upon 
us, with contempt. If acts of ambition, pride or envy, arise 
from any thing like a an inherent disposition, or propensity, 
the common sense of the community will judge these acts 
as innecent; in short, men will call them mere constitutional 
emotions. Common sense decides that if there be any in- 
herent propensity to sin in man, then he is no longer a moral 
agent, neither are his acts of sin deserving of blame ; they 
are not sin. In short, whether any thing be sin depends on 
its cause ; hear one of our writers, Ch. Spec., Vol. 4, p. 569: 
‘With such a propensity [to sin], man has not a natural 
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ability to avoid sin. ‘This is alike true whether this propen- 
sity be supposed to be sinful or innocent. If sinful in itself, 
then, as resulting from the physical \aws of propagation, man 
cannot in any sense avoid beinga sinner. If innocent, still 
it leads him to sin as the only possible result, by the same 
laws by which the lion is led to feed on flesh and not on 
grass. Man, therefore, by the laws of propagation, is natu- 
rally unable to avoid sin and to become holy, and therefore 
he is not a moral agent.’ Thus, not being a moral agent, 
his acts are not capable of being compared with the law as 
good or bad. We hold that whatever is an act of any thing 
inherent in man, must be innocent, and we class these all 
under the title of innocent constitutional emotions. In in- 
quiring, then, as to the sinfulness of an act, we hold it neces- 
sary to inquire whether it be the action of any thing inherent 
in man ; if found to be so we instantly ca!lit innocent : we must 
look beyond the nature of an act to test its sinfulness--we must 
look to its cause. In our next interview, | design to prove 
that there is no proper activity, no freedom, and nothing 
good or bad predicable of voluntary acts themselves—that 
we look for these qualities elsewhere than in what we call 
volitions.” Here ended our third interview. 


LETTER IV. 
Nothing good or bad in Volitions themselves. 


Art our next interview, the good clergyman informed 
me that he had an engagement which would limit his time, 
and make it necessary tor him to be somewhat abrupt and 
perhaps less full on some points than he could desire. 
* Perhaps” says he* | should have given very numerous quo- 
tations, as well | might have done, to prove that we hold 
the doctrine that there is something which makes it certain 
that all man’s volitions in impenitence will be bad. When 
the church and community weie once convinced of our doc- 
trine that sinful volitions are owing to no previous volitions, 
and to nothing bad in man, but to something over which 
volition has no power, but which, on the contrary, has full 
power over volitions, making it certain that they will exist 
and be sinful, it produced the most pleasing sensations: re- 
pentance lost its bitterness, conversion all its difficulty, and 
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religion bid fair to spread instantly through the community. 
You will probably think it strange, that after we have taught 
that volitions take place in our mind not in consequence of 
any volition of ours to that effect, but in consequence of 
something; of something, however, which has no moral 
quality, you will think it strange that we should think it of 
any consequence what that something is.” 

“ Rev. sir,” said I,“ you have guessed my thoughts. This 
something makes the existence and character of volitions 
just as certain as did the holy or sinful heart of the old Cal- 
Vinists ; just as certain as the attraction of the sun makes the 
paths of the planets a curve. I really cannot see what ad- 
vantage you find in geting rid of the old belief of a holy or 
sinful heart, except that you give men the comfort that their 
sins are owing to nothing bad in themselves. Surely if 
you assert that volitions exist in our minds in consequence 
of something, but not in consequence of any volition of ours 
to that effect, you must place all the virtuousness or vicious- 
ness of volitions in their nature and not in their causes; 
since it is difficult to see how they can draw any virtuous- 
ness or viciousness from that something which you main- 
tain has none in itself. For myself I had always supposed 
that provided volitions exist, that is sufficient ; that their 
character is to be determined by their nature and not by 
their cause ; that we are to examine and see if they be 
such as the law of God requires or condemns, and not how 
man comes by them: we believe that there is depravity 
not only in man but in his acts.” 

* Now, sir,” observes the worthy clergyman, “ you are 
prepared to understand us: we utterly deny that, because 
there is choice in an act of the will, this act must of itself be 
free: we always take into consideration the cause of this 
choice: the fact that there is choice is no evidence what- 
ever that there is any freedom. Pres. Edwards endeavored 
to maintain that mankind carry their views of freedom no 
farther than the fact of choice ; that they never stop to in- 
quire how it comes to exist, or whether a man have powers 
to choose as he pleases: it is enough for them, as he says, 
that a person can do as he pleases, without any inquiry 
how he comes by that pleasure. Now our last champion, 
who has absolutely overthrown Pres. Edw.rds, and reduced 
him to absurdity in every point, has shown, that if there be 
sufficient voluntariness and freedom in choice itself without 
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looking at all to the cause ; if it be enough that man _ please 
without considering how he comes by his pleasure, all free- 
dom is gone forever. He says, Tappan’s Rev. of Edwards 
p- 127, ‘If we take any other instance of stated antece- 
dence and sequence the reasoning is the same. For exam- 
ple, a water-wheel in relation to the mill-stone : when the 
wheel turns, the mill-stone moves. In this case freedom 
may be defined, the mill-stone moving according to the 
turn of the wheel, “ without considering how” that turn of 
the wheel “ comes to be as it is.” In the case of human 
freedom, freedom is defined, doing according to our voli- 
tions, without considering how our volition comes to be as 
itis; doing according to choice, without taking into the 
meaning of the word, any thing of the cause of that choice.’ 
p 39 Our champion concludes in his next paragraph, 
that freedom may be as well affirmed of the mill-wheel from 
its motions, as of a man, from the mere fact that he has voli- 
tions, unless we take into account how he comes by them: 
and if it be supposed that any freedom is exercised in choice 
without considering how it comes to be as it is, our author 
tells you, p. 126, ‘ so likewise freedom may be affirmed to be 
doing according to the galvanic impulse without considering 
how that impulse comes to be as it is.’ Youunderstand me 
of course to apply language on this subje ct as is always 
customary. We are compelled for brevity’s sake to call 
those acts free in which man exercises freedom, though 
strictly speaking freedom is predicable of man alone. I say 
then, that there is no more freedom in choice, irrespective 
of its cause, (not meaning by the term cause the agent, but 
the manner in which the man comes by his choice or plea- 
sure,) than there is in the galvame impulse. Dr. oh we s 
great blaspheming wheel, see Views on Theol. pp. 33, 4, is 
a very happy illustration of our principles. ou will readily 
allow that if there be no freedom exercised in the act of 
choice itse/f, then there can be no virtue or vice in it.’ 

“ But, Rev. sir,” re plied I, “ I had always supposed that a 
free act must be free in its own nature ; that all the freedom 
which man can be supposed to exercise must be in the free 
act itself and not in some preceding act or energy, 
causing this act to appear. I had always supposed that all 
the voluntariness possible or conceivable was exercised in 
the act itself of volition ; I had supposed, that volition is the 
only thing to which we can attach the idea of freedom, that 
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it is the source from which we originally derive that idea. 
Mankind when they find that a person has done a thing vol- 
untarily, instantly hold him praiseworthy or guiliy, accord- 
ing as it is good or bad. To conceive any force applied to 
the will to produce or coerce volition, is inconceivable, and 
the term forced volition, will strike every mind as a contra- 
diction, because men instinctively connect the idea of free- 
dom with volition. Volition is that act of the mind in which 
alone freedom is exercised. We cannot conceive that even 
God himself can force the will and coerce volition. It ap- 
pears to me, that volition is the only act in which man can 
be said to be properly active : it is the only one in which he 
exercises voluntariness. If volition be not an act, in its own 
nature free and voluntary; if man exercise no freedom in 
virtuous or vicious acts themselves, but in some act which 
causes these last to appear, virtuous and vicious acts can- 
not be free and voluntary. 

“ Besides, if there be any freedom exercised in virtuous 
or vicious acts themselves, if they are free in their own na- 
ture, why trouble urselves about their causes. But, if they 
be not free in their own nature, then it is not a matter of 
much consequence how they come into existence. It is in- 
conceivable that they can borrow any voluntariness, or if 
they could, it would not help the matter ; for as long as you 
deny that an act can be free in its own nature, no other acts 
could be found from which acts of volition should derive the 
quality of voluntariness, seeing there are none more free 
than volition itself.” 

“T tell you, young man,” said the worthy divine, “we 
could not get along one step in our attacks upon the old, 
accursed, blasphemous, soul-destroving, hell-peopling doc- 
trine of physical depravity, without denying that any free- 
dom, virtue or vice can be predicated of acts of volition, that 
is, that any freedom, virtue or vice is exercised in them.” 

“ But it seems to me singular, Rev. sir, that you should 
use such opposite methods of attack. In our last interview 
you opposed the doctrine by asserting that sinfulness is pred- 
icable of acts, and of these alone; you now do the same 
thing, by denying that sinfulness 1s predicable at all of acts 
themselves: you seem to make use of two very opposite ar- 
guments to maintain your scheme ; the first that a proposi- 
tion is true, the second that itis talse.” 

“I was afraid you would see a flaw here : but the mat- 
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ter shall all be cleared up, if I have time, in this interview, 
certainly in the next: but now to our subject. The Old 
School taught that there are, inherent in the mind, certain 
permanent dispositions towards moral objects, dispositions 
which are not mere acts, which exist only momentarily when 
their objects are present to the thoughts, but inherent aflec- 
tions, Which make it certain that the object, when perceiv- 
ed, will be viewed by the mind otherwise than with indifler- 
ence, in short, either withlove or aversion. This they call- 
ed a holy or sinful heart, according to the character of the 
acts of these inherent affections. The truth is, they repre- 
sented it as owing to a susceptibility inherent in the consti- 
tution of man’s nature that he had any volitions, and to the 
nature of this susceptibility whether they should be holy or 
sinful. Do you see, his heert secured the existence and de- 
termined the nature of every volition as sure”— 

“ Rev. sir, pardon me, but did it do this any surer than 
that something your writers mention, which determines the 
existence and character of the first and all succeeding vo- 
litions ?” 

“ But hear me through, young man. If there be such a 
heart, a permanent disposition towards moral objects, then 
all that man does amounts to just nothing: as soon as the 
object comes up to the thoughts up comes a volition too, in- 
stinctively, without any volition of ours to that effect, and 
the volition, moreover, is of the same character as the heart. 
Now, when we press these difficulties upon the Old School 
men, they turn round upon us, and question us after this sort: 
If man chooses a moral object, why inquire how he comes 
by hischoice ? Would choice be any more free if the man had 
chosen it? Is not all man’s voluntary activity exercised in 
choice? If so, why search for any thing back of volition ? 
If the choice be such as the law of God pronounces virtuous 
or vicious why look any farther? Must there not be good- 
ness in that act which God requires, and sinfulness in that 
which he condemns? Are not all the virtue, and vice, and 
freedom which we can conceive exercised in acts of choice? 
Is love toGod any the worse for coming from a really good 
heart, or does revenge lose its wickedness by springing 
from a bad one? Yes, say we, they have no moral quali- 
ties, in this case. We look not to the nature of the acts 
themselves, for their virtue or freedom, but to the cause or 
source of them, and if they come from a good or bad heart, 
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there is no manner of virtue or sinfulness in them, and in 
truth we can say nothing else. But as it is rather unpopu- 
lar to speak against original sin and implanted holiness 
plainly, we generally dress them up in such ridiculous terms 
that the Calvinists themselves can scarce forbear laughing 
when we knock them over; yet every one knows very well 
what it means. Hear Mr. Finney, in his sermon entitled 
Traditions of the Elders: ‘Now, ithis depravity be consti- 
tutional, is it any more just, reasonable or possible for him 
to repent of his actual transgressions? If they are the nat- 
ural results of a depraved and defective constitution, he is 
no more to blame for them, than for the effects of any bodily 
disease with which he may be born.’ Again, in his sermon 
entitled ‘ Sinners bound to change their own Hearts,’ he thus 
characterizes the old doctrine of regeneration, and shows 
that any obedience to the law which should flow from the 
implantation of a principle of love to God in the soul, would 
be destitute of any moral value : *‘ A constitutional alteration, 
and the implantation of a new principle in the substance of 
his soul, or diffusing a new taste which is incorporated with, 
and becomes an essential part of his being, would destroy 
all the virtue of his obedience.’ p. 5. 

* There is no more freedom or virtue in love to God, con- 
tempt of the world, faith and humility, than in the snap of 
your fingers ; no more virtue in these acts than is exercised 
in the acts of pride, ambition and revenge: for just as soon 
as we allow this, up jump the old Calvinists and assert that 
these acts spring from a holy or unholy heart, and then we 
can do nothing with them on the principles of common 
sense. 

“ But, Rev. sir,” said I, “do you candidly think it quite 
safe to teach men that there is no such thing as a good or 
bad heart in man out of which holiness or sin proceeds?! It 
seems to me that none can teach this sentiment clearer than 
the Bible has done it.” 

“I don’t know how safe this may be for the community, 
but we did not find it safe for ourselves ; that is a fact.—It 
would not do to attack original sin and regeneration so 
openly: the vulgar made such a clamor about our taking 
away their heart, that our standard writers were obliged to 
patch up a heart for them as well as they could, from which 
their holy and sinful acts might proceed, and that seemed to 
satisfy them; this heart we took good care, however, to 
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make an act, the first moral act the creature performs ; this 
we call either voluntary preference or barely purpose, just 
as suits our convenience ; when we wish to give the idea of 
something permanent we call it a purpose. ‘I'he truth is, it 
would not have been possible to have kept the peace with 
our orthodox brethren and still continued our attacks upon 
the doctrine of original sin much longer ; we have therefore 
resorted to a stratagem which has had few parallels in the 
art of controversy. We have agreed to call the first moral 
act original sin, or a sinful heart from which volitions flow, 
and we continue our assaults upon the real doctrine with 
perfect impunity under the name of natural inability. Yes 
sir, we have just stepped forward as champions of man’s 
natural ability, and this has given us both secrecy and popu- 
larity. ‘This has fairly gulled the Old School. God requires 
of man nothing but holy volitions, and how in the name of 
common sense is the poor wretch to come by them unless 
he have a natural ability to have them ?” 

“ But Rev. sir, you don’t expect him to come by them 
by any volition to that effect; or that it would help your 
cause if he could ; but I cannot but wonder that you, who 
assert that there is something in a perfectly pure and inno- 
cent being which makes it absolutely certain that all his vo- 
litions will be sinful, should after this stand forth as the pe- 
culiar champions ot his ability.” 

“ You will understand our new position better by a little 
explanation. ‘Two classes of objects are set before man ; 
one class of these it is a virtue in him to choose, and we 
therefore call them holy objects; the other we call sinful. 
Now we insist that men must have powers which will 
enable him to choose either, just as he pleases. 

* We hold, that unless a man possess that peculiar power 
which we have agreed to call natural ability, all his choices 
are destitute of freedom and moral character.” 

“ And pray, Rev. sir, let us know what this peculiar 
ability is. Is ita power to do any thing besides the things 
themselves which are required or forbidden? Is it not ex- 
ercised in the free act? Can it be any thing more than that 
which enables us to choose, i. e, the will, that power by which 
we are able to choose between objects? We certainly never 
exercise any other.” 

‘Here, sir, is our great point. We believe that the 
power to choose between opposite objects is no power at all. 
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The bare power to choose amounts to just nothing at all. 
Choice may exist where there is not a particle of freedom. 
Just hear how Dr. Beecher treats this matter. See Views 
in Theology, p.32. ‘The question of free will is not wheth- 
er man chooses—this is notorious; none deny it—but, 
whether his choice is free as opposed to a fatal necessity. 
Don’t you see that the power to chouse does not constitute 
man a free agent? uniess he have some power beyond this 
his acts are not free.’ Hear the same writer, Views, &c. p. 
23: ‘Is the soul so exempt from the laws of a natural ne- 
cessity that it is never forced to choose wrong?’ Again on 
the same page he even speaks as though man might be co- 
erced in the act of choice itself: ‘ Or is fallen man still an 
agent, so constituted that in every act of choice he is uncon- 
strained and uncoerced by any necessity ?’ &c. But gener- 
ally he dreads the constraint, not in the act but just previous 
toit. He insists that he shall not be forced to choose wrong ; 
we must have freedom not in the act but in the process in 
which we come by it, or the manner in which it is produced, 
as for instance, p. 32: ‘to speak of choice as being free, 
which is produced by the laws of natural causation, &c. Do 
you see, the whole gist of the matter lies in this, that choice 
must be free in its cause and not in its nature. If it were 
free in its own nature there would be no need of inquiring how 
it come to pass, whether the man were forced to choose thus 
or so; if choice were free in its own nature, in the opinion 
of our author, he would not have extended his inquiries to 
the cause at all.” 

“1 see, Rev. sir, but it is a melancholy conclusion ; for, 
under the general term choice we comprehend all man’s 
moral volitions, and if choice be not free, then there can be 
no freedom or virtue in loving God, in faith, repentance, sub- 
mission, humility, contempt of the world, love of enemies: 
then there is nothing bad in revenge, hatred, pride, love of the 
world, hatred of God; there is no freedom in the acts them- 
selves, and we can hardly predicate virtue of acts that are 
not in their own nature free. But, Rev. sir, if choice is no 
evidence of freedom, if it be not enough to have the power of 
choice, pray what is that other power of which you speak 
which is necessary to constitute man an accountable agent, 
and above all, which can impart freedom to choice ? 
Pray what is that mysterious power without which the 
act of an agent has no freedom or moral quality, and with 
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which, it has both these qualities?” “ Well, sir, it is the pow- 
er of contrary choice; without this, we could not advance 
one step in our controversies with the Old School Calvinists. 
They teach, that before conversion a man has such a de- 
light in the world and such an aversion for the character of 
God, that it amounts to what they are pleased to call a 
moral inability to love God. Now this we have agreed to 
call a natural inability, and we say that the man is also 
under a natural necessity of loving the world, if there be 
any permanent sinful bias in the will itself which causes it 
to fix on worldly objects. But then our opponents turn 
upon us, and ask if it be not sufficient that there is choice, 
even if it be owing to a permanent sinful bias in the heart 
or will? if the power of choice is not sufficient to constitute 
man afree agent? To this we reply, that choice, if it 
arise from such a heart, is not free —such a heart or perma- 
nent sinful bias in the will, amounts to a natural inability, 
and puts the man under a natural necessity of willing 
wrong, not a moral one, as our opponents assert. The 
bare power of choosing then does not constitute man a 
free agent.” 

“ But, Rev. sir, if that power enable him to choose, does 
your second power which you introduce enable him to do 
any more than choose? Can you conceive of any higher 
power than that which enables a man to choose between 
objects ?” 

“Well sir, the first power enables him invariably to 
prefer the world to God ; he wants no more power of that 
kind ; he needs only a power of contrary choice which shall 
enable him to prefer God to the world.” 

“Rev. sir, if the man have one power which enables 
him to prefer that to this, and another to prefer this to that, 
I should think that he would be ina sad delimma which 
power he should use ; he must need a third will to give the 
casting vote which power should be employed.” “To teil you 
the truth,” replied my instructer, “ our most discerning men 
do not suppose that a man needs two distinct faculties or 
wills, but simply that he be able to prefer God to the world, 
or the world to God, just as he pleases; that if there be 
any permanent bias in the will which invariably disposes 
him to prefer the world to God, neither that act, nor the 
disposing bias is sinful ; such a bias would amount to a com- 
plete natural inability ; it would put a man under a natural 
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necessity of willing every—we hold the old distinction be- 
tween natural and moral ability to be groundless.” 

“ Rev. sir,” replied I, “if there be no liberty in being able 
to choose between two objects I grant that there is 
no alternaive; man, to be free, must be able to pre- 
fer this to that, or that to this, just as he pleases. But 
in this case, in order that choice should take place at all, the 
man must first choose which object he will prefer—if that 
were determined by any bias in the will itself it would des- 
troy freedom.” 

“Exactly so. The old opinion that it was enough for a 
man to choose between two objects, for instance bread and 
arsenic, left him no liberty; he must also be able to prefer 
bread to arsenic, or arsenic to bread: it is not enough for 
him to be able to choose one, he must be able to choose 
which he will prefer or choose. It is for the power to have 
what choice he pleases, i. e. that man should not “be forced 
to choose wrong,” that Dr. Beecher has so zealously con- 
tended--he has made it his great point to show that he 
must be free and unconstrained, not in choice, but just pre- 
vious to it.” 

“But Rev. sir, is not this the doctrine of a will which 
chooses its own choices against which Edwards wrote !” 
“Indeed,” said my guide, “ that is not the question. Dr. 
Beecher has demonstrated that without a power over our 
own choices there is no liberty. Views, p. 32: ‘ The ques- 
tion of free will is not whether man chooses, that is notorious, 
none deny it—but whether it [choice] is the act of an agent 
who might have abstained from the choice which he made, 
and made one which he did not.’ Again, p. 40, he says that 
‘we associate blame with the qualities of will, always on the 
suppooition that they [men] were able to have chosen other- 
wise.’ Again p. 46., the necessity of this power over choice 
is most strongly asserted. ‘ But convince them that choice 
is an effect, over which the mind has no more control than 
over the drops of rain, and the common sense of the world 
would revolt against the accountability of choice merely be- 
cause it was choice.’ The worthy divine was just com- 
mencing a discourse on the absurdities and blasphemies of 
Edwards’ treatise on the will, when our interview was sud- 
denly interrupted, 





